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Production Forces Reflect Splendid 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—In session here 
is the forty-fifth annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the fifth international con- 
vention held jointly with the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada. The 
theme of the convention is “Life Insur- 
ance—the Corner Stone of Man’s Finan- 
cial Security.” Holgar J. Johnson, Penn 
Mutual Life, Pittsburgh, is chairman of 
the program committee and he got to- 
gether an attractive group of speakers. 
The convention has two presidents each 
of whom presided for a time, C. Vivian 
Anderson of the United States associa- 
tion and A. D. Anderson of the Canadian 
association. 

The convention is in the Hotel 
Schroeder and is plenty large enough. 
No more people could get into the ball- 
room where sessions are held except with 
a shoehorn. That means a number are 
standing. The convention has a micro- 
phone although such speakers as Holgar 
Johnson and Manny Camps of Boston 
don’t need one. 


Glad They Are In Life Insurance 

Those attending the convention include 
many of the convention goers of the past 
quarter of a century. All of them are 
glad they are in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Especially true is this of general 
agents from such cities as Detroit which 
was first knocked for a goal by the clos- 
ing of its big banks, then staged a re- 
covery through renewed activity of the 
big auto plants, then got another wallop 
when many leading citizens of the town 
were indicted and may go to jail. All 
most disturbing to the confidence of the 
People of the city. Fortunately, confi- 
dence in life insurance in Detroit is tip- 
top, as elsewhere, and thus it comes that 
Detroit general agents walk about the 
streets and receive congratulations from 
their fellow townsmen because of their 
acumen years ago in picking life insur- 
ance as a career. 

The lobbies at the Schroeder are so 
studded with home agency officers that 
you have difficulty in not bumping into 
one of them if you move ten feet. They 
are a cheerful crowd of men when they 
think how nicely life insurance has stood 
the gaff. They are not so happy, how- 
ever, when the agents and general agents 
corner them and want to know why un- 
derwriting regulations are so strict and 
if it is really true that there will always 
be the present hardboiled attitude re- 
garding those big lines. 

Room entertainment is as general as 


By Clarence Axman 


it always has been. Nothing will be able 
to knock out that feature of convention 
life, as people go to conventions for so- 
cial as well as educational reasons. The 
life people are behaving themselves and 
there is no singing of “Sweet Adeline” 
until at least 11 o’clock at night when, 
maybe, the crowd of songsters may not 
be insurance men at that but part of that 
boot and shoe convention down the street 
—the overflow having come up to the 
Schroeder for more elbow room. 
A Dozen Former Presidents Here 

Among the veteran company men tak- 
ing in the convention is Glover S. Hast- 
ings, New England Mutual, who has an 
estate in the Maine woods which has 
been pleasantly visited by many insur- 
ance men. The little black book of Mr. 
Hastings which has made him a walking 
encyclopedia of insurance and production 
facts is still in his pocket, or being con- 
sulted. Among those missing among com- 
pany executives are H. H. Armstrong, 
Travelers, and Peter M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual. Mr. Fraser recently 
returned from Scotland. About a dozen 
former presidents of the National Asso- 
ciation are here. 

The convention really opened on Mon- 
day night with a session of general 
agents presided over by the president of 
the general agents’ brain trust—Julian S. 


Myrick. The General Agents Section 
held three sessions and had so many 
speakers that the reporters were running 
around in circles trying to cover the pro- 
ceedings. 

Council Meeting Calm 

The meeting of the council early in 
the weck was harmonious. No opposi- 
tion to Ted Riehle for president, but a 
close race between Lester O. Schriver and 
Alexander E. Patterson for vice-presi- 
dent. Schriver won and Patterson ac- 
cepted good-naturedly his defeat which 
was by one vote. There was no excite- 
ment, either, over the proposition of mov- 
ing the national headquarters from New 
York City to Chicago and it was defeated 
without comment. 

Strange as it may appear there was 
more excitement in choosing the place 
of the next convention. Boston was keen 
tc have it and thought it should win as 
the last two conventions were held in 
the Middle West. Des Moines won out. 

Special Group Meetings 

The Million Dollar Round Table and 
the women’s meeting started Wednesday 
morning at a breakfast for each. The 
Million Dollar Round Table was not so 
largely attended this year as last, but 
some of the biggest stars were present, 
including Dr. Charles E. Albright who 
for twenty-eight years has shown his 


Field Force Should Be Advocates of 
Sound Americanism, Says Col. Robbins 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—Colonel C. B. 
Robbins, manager of the American Life 
Convention, concluded his short talk be- 
fore the National Association convention 
to-day by saying: 

“Last year your convention adopted 
unanimously a sound currency resolution. 
The need for a reaffirmation of your 
stand of last year was never greater than 
it is today. It is the interests of the 
sixty-five millions of citizens whom you 
have made partners in this vast business 
of ours that you are guarding. I feel 
confident not only of your loyalty to 
their interests but of your ability to 
guard them.” 

Continuing he said: “A life underwriter 
must be an apostle of optimism. He must 
not only sell life insurance policies but 
he must be an earnest advocate of the 
soundness of American institutions for it 
is only on the basis of belief in our na- 


tion and its institutions that the polcy- 
holder can be assured that the promise 
of his company to meet its obligations to 
his beneficiary will be fulfilled to the let- 
ter. Faith in the fact that the people of 
America believe in the inviolability of 
property rights is essential to faith in 
the fulfillment of policy oblgations. The 
sixty-five millions of our citizens, men, 
women and children, who have invested 
in life insurance policies did so in the 
faith that the companies would carry out 


their promise to pay beneficiaries in full 
when the policyholder himself was no 
longer alive to enforce the contract. 


“It is your responsibility to see that 
such faith was not misplaced and that 
the economic system which has created 
life insurance and made of it the most 
stable and important financial institution 
in the nation shall be continued in the 
future. .If doubt and distrust displaced 
confidence in the future, on what can our 
promises be based ?” 


ublic Attitude Toward Insurance 


heels to all agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life. Tom Scott, Penn Mutual, 
the chairman, has not been beaten very 
often in recent years by other Penn Mu- 
tual producers. 

On Wednesday night the C. L. U. had 
their dinner and there are other group 
meetings. Not so many company meet- 
ings are held this year as usual. That 
applies to company dinners as well. 


Holgar Johnson Gives Convention Theme 


The main convention started with a 
lot of singing, as usual, and one of the 
first speakers was the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Wisconsin. He had no sen- 
sational suggestions to offer. President 
Anderson made an effective presiding 


officer. Henry B. Kay, president of the 
Milwaukee Association, welcomed the 
convention. Then Program Chairman 


Johnson delivered the theme of the con- 
vention, talking most effectively and ‘be- 
ing through within a few minutes. He 
is making an outstanding success as a 
general agent and the size of premiums 
in his agency showed a six dollar in- 
crease per thousand of insurance last 
year. In discussing the theme of the 
convention Mr. Johnson said in part: 

“We have frankly tried to realize that 
these economic and social changes must 
be recognized by the life insurance fra- 
ternity. These changes will no doubt 
bring about national recognition for the 
need of individual old age security and 
irrespective of the particular direction 
that such a trend may take of one thing 
we can be certain; that is, that it will 
bring about a greater national conscious- 
ness of the need of personal economic 
security. 

“Furthermore, inasmuch as no system 
of subsidized aid has provided more than 
bare necessities, we also can be certain 
that the high standard of living as well 
as the ingrained individualism of the 
American people will express itself, no 
matter what changes may take place. 
With these thoughts in mind, and also 
with the realization that a changed phi- 
losophy will be bound to develop under 
any such economic and social changes, 
there will devolve upon the shoulders of 
the life insurance fraternity an even 
greater responsibility to these same 
American people to see to it that they 
make use of legal reserve life insurance 
for the fulfillment of this principal objec- 
tive, namely, the assurance of future in- 
come, and to that end life insurance be- 
comes, in fact, a reality, the corner stone 
of man’s financial security.” 
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Ing Director Roger Hull Reports 


On Association’s Operations 


Five ago this month, at the 
Washington convention, I submitted to 
you a document which I labeled “The 
Five Year Look”—with the explanation 
that it was being submitted in the nature 


years 


of my annual report. 

I now present to you what might be 
called “A Five Year Reflection,” although 
at the outset I shall disavow any purpose 
of a too intensively backward look. Our 
eyes cannot be too long diverted from 
the future. 

But I must confess that it has been a 
rather illuminating and an altogether in- 
teresting exercise—this business of read- 
ing and re-reading that document which 
professed to set forth, for the five-year 
period ending here in Milwaukee, in 
September, 1934, certain goals and ob- 
jectives for our National Association. 

Of course, many things have hap- 
pened during these last five years. Many 
of them hardly foreseeable, as we gath- 
ered on that Wednesday noon on the 
White House lawn and as some of us 
lunched with the then incumbent of that 
venerable mansion. 





the completion 


We were celebrating th D 
of the “First Hundred Billion.” We had 
even taken for our Convention theme: 


“The Era of the Second Hundred Bil- 
lion.” One distinguished authority in our 
business was prophesying the attainment 
of that second goal by 1939 or 1940. 


Looks Over Old Objectives 

I commend to you, as a fascinating 
study, the re-reading of the transcript of 
the proceedings of that Washington con- 
vention. Some things were said from 
that platform which sounded odd in the 
light of events which began to culminate 
just thirty-three days after the close of 
that convention. Some things were not 
said, which more gifted prophets might 
have seen on the not too distant horizon. 
For example, I find no prophecy to the 
effect that the next five years, 1929-1934, 
will be known, in years to come, as “the 
era of the re-writing of the first hun- 
dred billion.” Also, I find in those pro- 
ceedings no basis laid for the statement 
that during the decade ending with 1933, 
over $92,927,000,000 of life insurance rep- 
resented by 175,976,422 policies, would be 
lapsed or surrendered. Eighty-seven 
years to reach the goal of the first one 
hundred billion, and yet in ten years an 
almost equal amount was dissipated, or 
at least never served the purpose for 
which it was originally intended. 

3ut enough of that kind of morose 
reflection. There is really a great deal 
to be gained, and of a more gratifying 
nature, from a rereading of that Five- 
Year Look, which we took into the fu- 
ture, in September, 1929. We marked 
certain goals for attainment in the years 
just ahead. We defined the underlying 
purposes of the work of the Association 
as a whole. Some of those goals have 


been reached, others have not. But the 
underlying purposes remain unshaken. 
And a redefinition of those purposes 
serves, better than anything else, it 


seems to me, to encourage us to believe 
that real progress has been made to- 
ward the attainment of our objectives. 

Our first purpose we stated to be— 
“To become nationally a ‘clearing house’ 
for the benefit of our membership and 
to interpret our business to the public.” 
Secondly: “To serve the individual needs 
of our members.” We believe that in 


both of these fields we have made some 
I shall not recite particulars. 


advances. 





To do so, would involve a recapitulation 
of many annual and mid-year reports of 
our officers and of our standing com- 
mittees. 


Work in Public Education 


One phase of our activities does, how- 
ever, require specific reference, i.e., pub- 
lic education. We stood, as we thought, 
at the time of the Washington meet- 
ing in 1929, on the threshold of a grear 
opportunity along the line of some kind 
of a concerted campaign of public edu- 
cation in life insurance, to be under- 
taken, presumably, by the companies. 
The advertising committee of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau had 
just published its report on the results 
of its research into that whole problem. 
We stated at that time that we felt 
that the determination of the future pol- 
icy of the institution in that regard 
rested with the companies. 

What we considered a great step in ad- 
vance along that line was taken last 
spring in the observance of Financial In- 
dependence Week. The field forces 
joined in the effort whole-heartedly and 
supplied a remarkably effective distri- 
bution for the material furnished by the 
companies. Without the distributive ma- 
chinery of the National Association, in- 
volving 265 local outlets and tie-ups in 
that number of cities, such an effort on 
the part of the companies would be of 
measurably lessened value. 

We express the very earnest hope that 
this campaign of education, so gloriously 
carried out last March, will be deepened 
and broadened each year, and to that 
end we pledge the most loyal support 
and co-operation of our more than 20,000 





ROGER B. HULL 


members and all the machinery of the 
National office. 


Broad Field of Activity 


3ut we must not, and need not, as an 
Association, depend exclusively upon the 
leadership of our companies, in this gen- 
eral problem of educating the public as 
to the value and service of life insur- 
ance. There are many phases of this 
problem which can be solved with in- 
creasing effectiveness by our local asso- 


Association Makes Net Profit, 
Report of ‘Treasurer Jones Shows 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters was again conducted last year 
at a small net profit above expenses in 
spite of generally adverse conditions as 
shown by the report of Treasurer Robert 
L. Jones, made to the executive commit- 
tee at the convention in Milwaukee. As 
Treasurer Jones explained the reason the 
association is able to show a small profit 
from operations for the past three or 
four years is because of the good work 
of the membership committee that has 
kept the membership up to a high mark 
and also the careful economies practiced 
by those in charge of the National Asso- 
ciation headquarters. 

As of June 30, the association’s balance 
sheet shows cash in banks of $67,545, 
which is nearly $7,000 more than at the 
same time last year. The bulk of this 
sum is on deposit in six savings banks. 
Commenting on this manner of investing 
the association’s funds, Treasurer Jones 
said, “Some long time ago it was sug- 
gested to your treasurer that some of 
these funds might be invested in guaran- 
teed mortgages. The events of the last 
two or three years have proved that this 
would have been an exceedingly poor in- 
vestment as the circumstances show at 
the present time. Our method of in- 
vestment has been referred to a number 
of very competent and entirely different 
authorities and they are all of the opinion 
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that this is a wise method to 


preserve 
our principal and to secure a modest in- 
come return.” 

These savings banks deposits totaled 


ciations and our 20,000 members. 


, L ‘s. The 
use of radio presentations, moving pic. 
tures and addresses before civic organi- 


zations, and many other activities of 
similar character, must be considered 
fully and plans made to carry on, 
not merely a week’s campaign of pub- 
lic education, but a_ sustained pro- 
vram extending throughout the year, 
The story of what life insurance is and 
does must be told repeatedly and in an 
increasingly effective way in every one 
of our 265 Association cities. This field 
of public education should, in our opin- 
ion, be our chief concern during these 
next few years. 

Internally, the selling end of the life 
insurance business has faced some pretty 
serious problems—is still facing some of 
them. This is not the time and place 
to recites those problems nor to incite 
their solution. Much has been done, and 
much is in process. I have just finished 
saying that our most pressing activity 
should be in the field of public educa- 
tion. I am not so sure. The raising of 
the standard of performance of the 
agency forces, from several quite dif- 
ferent angles of approach, and the pro- 
tection of those forces against the dep- 
redations of the marauder and _ the 
wrecker may turn out to be our most ab- 
sorbing activity. It will be interesting, 
in 1939, to look back and see. 

In any event, I think we should enter 
upon this five year period, five years 
after the Washington convention, with a 
slightly different emphasis—and that is 
that the conservation and the safe- 
guarding of the first hundred billion is 
much more important than the writing 
of the second. 


$39,000 and at the present time are earn- 
ing 3% interest although there is the 
present tendency among savings banks 
to cut this interest down to 2%4% up to 
certain sums and 2% for larger amounts. 

The gross income of the association 
last year was $81,513. Some of the items 
in the income are membership dues, $55,- 
792; advertising, $40,035; convention reg- 
istration fees, $8,472; sales of books, $5,- 
237. 

The total administrative expense 
amounting to $79,929 is a slight increase 
ever last year, but is compensated for 
by increased income. 





Clark Am. College Chairman; 
Huebner Pres.;McCahan Dean 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—Ernest J. Clark, 
who has for seven and a half years been 
president of the American College of 
Life Underwriters and who _ succeeded 
Edward A. Woods, the original presi- 
dent, was made chairman of the board 
of the college at a meeting of the board 
of directors of the college Tuesday night. 

He was succeeded by Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner who has been dean. The new dean 
is David McCahan, promoted from as- 
sistant dean. He is a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania and author 
of books on insurance. 


John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual, is 


the new secretary. George E. Lackey 
succeeds Herbert M. Woollen on_ the 
board. There are 904 Chartered Life 


Underwriters. 
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Theodore M. Riehle, New President, 
Unique Personality, Big Producer 


Theodore M. Riehle, new president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and taking that office without 
opposition, is one of the unique person- 
alities in insurance. He has a beautiful 
home in Garden City, N. Y., the base- 
ment of which is fixed up as a facsimile 
of a French music hall with the walls 
painted most attractively to represent 
Parisian street scenes. Here he has en- 
tertained many parties of insurance men. 
His attractive wife is a sister of George 
T. Dunlap, Jr, former amateur golf 


champion. 

Mr. Riehle is one of the most regular 
of European ocean voyagers and has 
sometimes gone abroad as often as twice 
in a year. On his last trip he spent a 
total of forty-eight hours on the Europ- 
ean continent. 

His father, John M. Riehle, has for 
many years been general agent of the 
Equitable and for seven years was presi- 
dent of the National Democratic Club, 
New York. 

Ted Riehle is a graduate of the High 
School of Commerce, New York, and of 
New York University Law School. He 
went to the law school at night. After 
leaving school he began to sell insurance 
for the Equitable Society and in the past 
twenty-two years sold a lot of it. His 
best year was one in which he sold #,- 
000,000. Some years ago he was made a 
ceneral agent. Ted Riehle has for a long 
time been an influential man in Equita- 
ble circles and an important figure at 
Equitable conventions. 

He first attracted national attention 
when he made a talk on business insur- 
ance in Boston during Paul Clark’s presi- 
dency of the National Association. At 
the time Mr. Riehle was not an orator. 
Anything but! But he tackled the sub- 
iect from the standpoint of money-mak- 
ing for the agent, outlining definite and 
concrete plans for selling business insur- 
ance. The talk made such a hit that the 
National Association had it reprinted 
and offered it as a prize to every new 
association member and to every member 
who brought in a new member. 


That was the start of speech-making 





THEODORE M. RIEHLE 


tours, country-wide, which brought Mr. 
Riehle before a great many associations 
and eventually led to his being made a 
National Association vice-president. So 
licavy was the demand for his appear- 
ance with his money-making suggestions 
that he spoke forty times in one year. 
Instead of regarding these appearances 
and night railroad journeys as a bore, he 
got as much pleasure out of them as did 
his audiences. He did not object to be- 
ing called on the phone at midnight by 
some small town organization to fill in as 
guest speaker. 

One of his outstanding achievements 
was when he staged what was practically 
a one-man promotion to make the agents 
of the country put on some extra steam 
in a campaign to increase business over 
a definite period. A number of towns 
responded with remarkable spontaneity. 

Ted Richle writes a large amount of 
general business, especially New York 
City hotel lines. 


Sound Practices Versus Bargain 


Counter Methods 


The keynote of James M. Hamill’s ad- 
dress before the National Association 
convention was struck in his opening 
question, “Shall immediate commissions 
so dictate our daily program that we 
shall resort to ‘bargain counter methods’ 
with quick sales and quick returns or 
shall we see in these trying times an 
Cven greater opportunity for sound un- 
derwriting practices?” Mr. Hamill, who 
is an agent in San Francisco for the 
Fquitable Society, spoke on the subject, 
“Economic Planning and the Life 
Underwriter.” 

He explained convincingly that the life 
underwriter who is working with a 
thought for his own later career is going 
carefully and painstakingly into estate 
Planning or life insurance trusteeship 
with a view to doing a thorough and 
complete job for the prospect. Realiz- 
ing that the one thing the public is pre- 
cominantly interested in today is secur- 
ty of funds, Mr. Hamill maintains that 


tts the underwriters job to furnish that 
Security, 


“Such a problem first of all requires a 


Viewed By Hamill 


knowledge of what life insurance can do 
and then demands a careful analysis of 
a man’s estate noting all sources of in- 
come and determining all obligations,” he 
said. “It is then possible to get right 
down to basic figures as to how far all 
of these net assets will go toward clear- 
ing away the immediate liabilities and 
providing the program of a Trusteed In- 
come that his wife and children will look 
to as their safeguard in the event of his 
premature death.” 

“With the proper background,” Mr. 
Hamill concluded, “or the determination 
to acquire it—with awareness of present 
opportunity for constructive activity, 
with willingness to pay the price in time, 
effort and thought to make this effective, 
you can enter into such a program with 
good odds toward your success. Cling- 
ing steadily to the basic principle of ‘a 
job to do divorced from ulterior motive’ 
and with complete realization that all ef- 
forts must be, not for a day but for the 
full span of your career, you'll find that 
this program of planning not only brings 
you a steadily increasing graph of yearly 
production but will make you a much 
more effective instrument in the chang- 
ing scheme of national and community 
thought.” 








Lester O. Schriver, 
Prominent As 


Lester O. Schriver, new vice-president 
of the National Association, was for 
years a well-known educator in the in- 
surance business. A graduate of Syra- 
cuse University, he was a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in Middletown, Conn., when he 
dccided to go into life insurance. 

In 1923 he became a life insuranc: 
agent, selling for the Aetna. He was 
called to the home office and was then 
placed in charge of the educational de- 
partment. His work included writing 
the company’s correspondence training 
course. Later he was elected assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 

In 1929 the company made him general 
agent at Peoria. He first loomed into 
prominence with the National Associa- 
tion at its Pittsburgh convention. At 
San Francisco he was elected fourth 
At the Chicago conven- 
tion he was elected second vice-presi- 


vice-president. 


dent. 


Vice-President, 


Insurance Educator 





LESTER O. SCHRIVER 








PAUL F. CLARK 


Paul Clark C. L. U. Head 

Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Paul Clark, Bos- 
ton, has been elected president of the 
National Chapter of the Chartered Life 
Underwriters, succeeding Lawrence C. 
Woods, Jr. 


National Association Drops 


Dept. of American Family 
Milwaukee, Sept. 26—The National As- 
sociation has discontinued the depart- 
ment of the American family established 
four years ago. Mrs. Walter Sherman 
Pritchard of Garner, Ia., has been direc- 
tor of this department. 





Nominations Committeeman 


Flies To Cast Close Vote 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—An interesting 
sidelight on the vice-presidential elec- 
tion was that there was a deadlock on 
Alexander E. Patterson, Chicago, and 
Lester O. Schriver, Peoria. The nomina- 
tions committee consists of five members. 
The fifth member, H. G. Wischmeyer, 
John Hancock, Cleveland, was not in 
Milwaukee. President Anderson took 
the position that Wischmeyer could not 
vote by telephone or telegraph and the 
Chicago committee chartered a plane and 
induced Wischmeyer to take it. It was 
his first aeroplane flight. Despite this, 
Schriver won. 


Chicago J. of C. Comment 
Stirs Up Ass’n Officers 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—A. L. Kirkpat- 
rick, who was recently made insurance 
editor of the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, caused some high blood pressure 
among National Association executives 
by his preliminary story in that paper, 
sent from Milwaukee, in which he de- 
voted a column to questioning the im- 
portance and usefulness of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

He quoted unnamed “leaders” as say- 
ing: “Do we need a national association 
to protect the life insurance business 
from adverse legislation? Do we need 
it to protect the interests of the agents 
as against a different and opposite in- 
terest of the companies? What value is 
supplied by a big national convention 
which every underwriter does not have 
available to him in the conventions of 
his own company and his local associa- 
tion? Is it necessary to maintain a Na- 
tional Association to supplement the 
company conventions with another con- 
vention ?” 

Kirkpatrick said he could not find a 
satisfactory answer. Towards the end of 
his story—a column and a half long—he 
hedged by saying: 

“The question as to the value of the 
national convention is eloquently an- 
swered by the presence here of upwards 
of 2,000 underwriters who believe that 
this convention is worth their time and 
money to attend. That would seem to 
indicate that at least that much of the 
work of the National Association is very 
much worth while.” 





. ; . 
Keeping ’Em Guessing 

Milwaukee, Sept. 27——Maybe it is the 
newspaper writer’s penchant for being on 
the other side of the fence and keeping 
them guessing, but after Editor A. L 
Kirkpatrick of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce insurance page knocked the 
National Association for more than a 
column on Wednesday he ran a boost 
story of more than a column on Thurs- 
day. 

“Haven't made up my mind what will 
be the color of my article for Friday 
morning,” he said to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, “but whatever it is I hope they 
will look for the page at breakfast.” 
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Transition In Type of Insurance Agent 
Discussed By Lackey At C. L. U. Dinner 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27.—In discussing the 
C. L. U. movement and the general agent 
at the dinner of the national chapter, 
chartered life underwriters, George F. 
Lackey, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, said that the C. L. U. 
movement is gaining ground rapidly. 
Continuing he said in part: 

“Education is not by any matter of 
means the entire answer to the success 
problem in business or professional life. 
Ingenuity, thoughtfulness, objectives and 
many other things enter into this life’s 
molding and have their place also, but i 
is conceded today that education, in a 
majority of cases, raises the social stand- 
ards and the income. 

Period of Transition 

“The merchandising of life insurance 
is going through a period of transition 
Like many other types of business ve 
are emerging, so to speak, from one typ’ 
of salesman to the other. Please do not 
misunderstand me when I say that; fo- 
all honor to the pioneers who blazed the 
trails. for us, chartered our courses and 
have made our travels, in the main, much 
easier. When we deal with the subject 
of life insurance, I have often times re- 
ferred to it as a most scientific business, 
composed of three of our sciences, name- 
ly; mathematics, law and medicine. Up- 
on reflection, I am sure you will agree 
that these sciences do have their im- 
portant places in our business of life in- 
surance and that a well educated person 
in any, and most assuredly in all, will by 
virtue of it be a more accomplished life 
underwriter. 

“The C. L. U. study course has, and 
is endeavoring to give, adult education 
in these sciences in an effort to make us 
cognizant of this broad field of life un- 
derwriting in which we have engaged to 
make our living and, at the same time, 
serve our fellow men well.” 

Assistants in Demand 

Continuing Mr. Lackey said: 

“At this time, there is a man who is a 
part of our agency machinery, a most 
important fellow too, who, in the major- 
ity of cases, is missing. I am referring 
to a person, preferably between the 
ages of 25 and 35 years, a college grad- 
uate, a leader of men, a teacher, a person 
who knows life insurance and its kindred 
subjects as provided in the C. L. U. study 
course under the direction of the college, 
a person who is practical and an inter- 
preter of the company’s policies and 
practices. He is often times referred to 
in the language of our respective offices 


GEORGE E. 


LACKEY 


‘Assistant to the General Agent’, 
‘Supervisor’, ‘Educational Director’, or 
‘Production Manager’. There seems to 
be a wonderful market for the services 
of that individual, ranging in compensa- 
tion, I should say, from $200 to $600 a 
month. All too frequently have I had 
my general agent friends of the country 
say to me, ‘Where can I find an Assist- 
ant?’, who, after a discussion, needs to 
measure up to the qualifications above 
described. They are scarce in our busi- 
ness. It is my confident belief that if we 
had one-hundred such young men ready 
for these positions tonight, they could be 
placed before another sun sets. You may 
say, “Where?” I say “Everywhere, in 
your agencies and mine.” 

In discussing C. L. U. personnel Mr. 
Lackey called attention to the fact that 
the presiding officer of both the Cana- 
dian life underwriters and the United 
States life underwriters are members of 
the C. L. U. He concluded by saying: 
“May I urge that we charter life under- 
writers, conduct ourselves in respective 
cities and agencies so that we will be 
looked upon as it is the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters purpose that 
we should. Let us be the leaders that 
we are qualified now to be by using all 
of the ingenuity at our command, to 
make for greater success.” 


as: 


EF. J. Clark, Grant Hill and L. C. Woods 
Figures at Eighth C. L. U. Conferment 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26.—Ernest J. Clark 
as president of the American College of 
Life Underwriters conferred C. L. U. 
degrees at the annual dinner of the Na- 


tional Chapter of Chartered Life Under- 
writers. The chairman of the session was 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of Pittsburgh, 
president of the National Chapter. 

Grant L. Hill, head of production for 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Mil- 
waukee, talked of the future of the C. L. 
U. agents. He gave a vivid picture as he 
thought the situation would be ten years 
from now. He is one of the most en- 
thusiastic of the C. L. U.’s and has as 
wide acquaintance with those now hold- 
ing the degree as any insurance man in 
the country. 

In his speech of conferment Mr. Clark 
said in part: “This is the Eighth con- 
ferment of the American College and 
marks another milestone in the onward 
and splendid progress which this insti- 
tution has made since its inception. 

“The C. L. U. designation carries with 


it a significance and value of unusual 
character, ranking with the designations 
and degrees granted in other recognized 
professions, and the Special Certificate 
in Agency Management is awarded bv 
the American College to those C. L. U.’s 
who have passed all examinations in the 
Agency Management course. 

“Of the 143 candidates who completed 
their C. L. U. examinations in June as 
listed on the program, 116 are being 
awarded Chartered Life Underwriter di- 
plomas at this conferment. Seven candi- 
dates are at present entitled to receive 
the Certificate of Proficiency, but may 
exchange their certificates for C. L. U. 
diplomas when the experience require- 
ment is complied with. Twenty C. L. U. 
candidates also lack the three years’ ex- 
perience and, therefore, will not receive 
thir diplomas until they have complied 
with this requirement. 

“The number of C. L. U. candidates en- 
titled to receive the certificate in life in- 
surance agency management at this con- 
ferment is ten.” 





Beat A Charge When Despair 
Threatens, Advises T. M. Simmons 


Theodore M. Simmons, manager of the 
United States agencies, Pan American 
Life, New Orleans, addressed the Na- 
tional Association convention on the sub- 
ject, “Guaranteeing Good Intentions,” and 
briefly outlined a set of rules to follow. 
He said in part: 


I want to talk to you about guarantee- 
ing your good intentions—about how I 
may guarantee my good intentions—as 
far as succeeding in life insurance is con- 
cerned. And this business of ours can 
guarantee professional success just as 
policy contracts can guarantee the good 
intentions of men. But there are rules 
to be followed. 

And the first, it seems to me, is—Be 
a reasonable student of life insurance. 

And the next rule is, it seems to me, 
the ability to boss yourself. I’m not go- 
ing to talk about Time Control—I’d rath- 
er call it by its true name—Laziness 
Control. 

And now we come to the third rule 
in this matter guaranteeing our success- 
ful intentions. It’s important, I think. It 
is—being a pretty good sort of a fellow. 
I wonder if that describes what I mean? 
I don’t mean a hail fellow well met; I 
don’t mean a back slapper or one of these 


too agreeable fellows. In college, I re. 
member, we called them “good guys” 
That’s what | mean—being a “good guy” 
with your heart where it ought to be 

This is a business of contacts—it js , 
business of human relationship. And yp. 
less you really like that other fellow, un. 
less you sincerely feel that his problems 
and their solution, offer a problem to 
you, unless you have a full quart of the 
milk of human kindness flowing through 
your veins—then you're in the wrong 
business. 

And the next rule that I want to sug. 
gest is this—watch for the breaks, | 
didn’t say “wait for the breaks”—they 
may not come to those who just sit and 
wait. I said “watch for the breaks.” 

And now, in closing, may I remind you 
of the oft told story of Napoleon who, 
in one of his major encounters, found the 
day going heavily against him. In aq 
moment of despair and discouragement, 
he called his drummer-boy to his side 
and gave the order to beat a retreat, 
The drummer-lad looked up and with 
tears in his eyes said, “Sire, I can’t beat 
a retreat—you have never taught me to 
beat a retreat. But,” he said, “I can beat 
a charge.” 


Committee for Lawyer-Co-operation to 
Be More Active This Year, Says Lackey 


The new committee on co-operation 
with attorneys-at-law made its first re- 
port at the Milwaukee convention, the 
story of the past year’s activity being 
told by George E. Lackey of Detroit, 
chairman of the convention. In discuss- 
ing the creation of closer relations be- 
tween the two fields Mr. Lackey said, 
“Tt can not be denied that the legal pro- 
fession recognizes the tremendous influ- 
ence of life insurance in the economic 
and social structure of our American civ- 
ilization. This has been put in evidence 
recently when the American Bar Asso- 
ciation had the chief counsel of one of 
the large insurance companies as an im- 
portant speaker at its convention in Mil- 
waukee. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction, and it is to be hoped that 
the insurance companies will make the 
same gesture of friendliness and co-op- 
eration to the representatives of the legal 
profession.” 

The year’s results were summed up by 
Mr. Lackey as follows: 


“Organization of the committee from 
outstanding leaders located at strategic 
points throughout the United States. 

“The printing of dignified letterheads 
for use by the chairman and his commit- 
tee. 

“The appearance of the chairman at an 
evening meeting in Columbus, Ohio spon- 
sored by the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, at which the attorneys at law, trust 
officers, the judiciary of the state and the 
governor were invited and at which his 
excellency, the chief executive of Ohio 
was in attendance. 

“An outstanding piece of work was 
done by Committeeman G. M. McClena- 
han of Elgin, Illinois, which report from 
him reads as follows: ‘I approached the 





C. L. U.’s Give Clark Watch 

Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Ernest J. Clark, 
John Hancock, Baltimore, long president 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers and now chairman, was today 
presented with a watch by the National 
Chapter of C. L. U. together wtih a testi- 
monial reading, “In grateful apprecia- 
tion of his high idealism, pioneer service 
and untiring devotion to professional un- 
derwriting as presdent of the American 
College of Life Underwriters.” 


secretary of our Elgin Chamber of Com- 
merce, requesting him to co-operate with 
me in securing a life insurance commit- 
tee to function purely in the interest of 
our business. Arthur L. Paulson, attor- 
ney at law was appointed as chairman of 
this committee. Mr. Paulson is a former 
circuit judge and is rated as one of the 
foremost attorneys in this community. 
This entire committee was introduced to 
our local Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, together with their guests, on the 
occasion of Roger Hull’s speaking en- 
gagement with us. Believing that this is 
a start in the right direction, I am happy 
to furnish this report.’” 

Recommendations made by the com- 
mittee were that there be an exchange 
of speakers between insurance associa- 
tions and legal groups (President C. 
Vivian Anderson suggested that the best 
qualified members of the legal profession 
for a talk before an insurance group 
would be lawyers engaged in estate and 
probate work and perhaps probate judges 
or other probate officers); distribution 
among lawyers of literature showing the 
percentages of estates built up by life 
insurance and the rate of loss to estates 
by administration costs and taxation; en- 
couragement of life agents to refrain 
from giving advice as to matters purely 
legal but to study estate analysis and all 
that it involves; and that those interest- 
ed in this work, especially members of 
the committee and presidents of local 
associations, secure pertinent printed 
matter on the subject. 


Much greater activity is expected by 
the committee during the coming year as 
the twelve months past have been spent 
chiefly in getting organized. 

In explaining the purpose of the com- 
mittee Mr. Lackey said: 


“It should be remembered that this ed- 
ucational program should be undertaken 
without thought of sales technique. The 
primary task in the movement for co- 
operation between attorneys and under- 
writers is not to seek to increase insur- 
ance sales, but to convince the attorney 
that clients will be better served by more 
complete utilization of insurance services. 
Every conscientious attorney seeks first 
to serve his clients and the underwriter 
who can better that service should be 
and will be the attorney’s friend.” 
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A. E. Patterson A Trustee Instead of 
Cc. J. Zimmerman Who Suggested Change 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28—Alexander E. 
Patterson, Chicago, has been elected a 
trustee of the National Association fol- 
lowing a letter from Charles J. Zimmer- 


President Riehle States His 
Platform In First Speech 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28.—The election of 
officers and trustees of the National As- 
sociation including Alexander E. Patter- 
son, trustee in place of Charles J. Zim- 
merman, brought salvos of applause for 
cach of the new men as votes were re- 
_ first speech as president Theo- 
dore M. Riehle offered his platform. It 
was his decision to do his utmost in hav- 
ing the National Association handle the 
three basic problems confronting the field 
forces. The problems are, part time 
agents in urban centers, elimination of 
unfit agents, better original selection of 
agents with the adoption of a philosophy 
respecting such selection. He felt sure 
there would be general co-operation in 
all divisions of the business to make solu- 
tion of those problems possible and he 
was positive nothing would be done with- 
out having in mind the public’s best 
interests. 


Men Gamble on Living, Not 
Dying, Says F. Jean Little 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Men gamble on 
living. Few men gamble on dying. That 
is a point which agents should bear in 
mind, said F. Jean Little, Massachusetts 
Mutual, Detroit, in talking before the 
Round Table of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. He paid for a mil- 
lion and a half in twelve months up to 
May, 1934. Little made a strong plea 
for family income. 








Sudden Operation Prevented 
Dean Heilman from Speaking 


A disappointment to the C. L. U. sec- 
tion of the convention was the inability 
of Dr. Ralph Heilman, dean of the School 
of Commerce, Northwestern University 
and noted educator, to make his sched- 
uled address at the dinner meeting of the 
National Chapter of the C. L. U. Wed- 
nesday night. Dr. Heilman was operated 
upon for appendicitis Saturday at the 
Evanston Hospital, and at latest reports 
was getting along nicely. 





Look to 50th Anniversary 

Milwaukee, Sept. 27—The National 
Association of Life Underwriters is noth- 
ing if not far-seeing. A committee is at 
work on the Association’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. That is five years off. Sam 
Cummings of Texas is chairman of the 
committee. 


Coffin Sums Up 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 28.—Vincent BD. 
Coffin of the Connecticut Mutual this 
alternoon summed up high lights of con- 
vention. He reviewed the salient points 
of the other speakers. 





Stumes on Figuring Income 

Milwaukee, Sept. 27 — Charles B. 
Stumes, Penn Mutual, Chicago, in a short 
convention talk, said many general 
agents make the mistake of figuring their 
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over-writing renewals which they earned 
Some time ago as income instsead of cap- 
ital, Such general agents will take their 
total income under consideration and if 
it exceeds their overhead they think they 
have made money. 





_New College Directors 
Grant L. Hill and Julian S. Myrick are 
= members of board of directors of 
“merican College of Life Underwriting. 


man, Newark, declining the designation 
of trustee and suggesting that Patterson 
be placed in nomination instead. This 
action by Zimmerman in favor of Pat- 
terson made a very fine impression. 


Convention Resolutions 


Praise F. I. W.; Anderson 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28—The report of 
Resolutions Committee avoids all contro- 
versial subjects. It was felt that at the 
present time when so many matters of 
vital consequence are in various forma- 
tive stages and trends are so uncertain 
that they cannot be accurately gauged 
in many instances, the Association had 
better not pass any resolutions recording 
sentiment other than those of a felicitous 
nature. 

The resolutions express appreciation of 
the Association to officials of life insur- 
ance companies for the manner in which 
they supported Financial Independence 
Week and also praise outgoing adminis- 
tration of C. Vivian Anderson. 


Des Moines Choice for 1935 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28—The new board 
of trustees voted unanimously for Des 
Moines as the 1935 convention city. 


They Meet the Round Table 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Sophia W. Bliv- 
en, Penn Mutual, and Corinne V. Loom- 
is, John Hancock, were asked by the 
Million Dollar Round Table to come in 
and take a bow. Tom Scott, Penn Mu- 
tual, made the presentation. 


Whitsitt’s Tabloid Speech 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27.—Vincent P. 
Whitsitt, manager and general counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, broke convention records by 
making a talk three-quarters of a min- 
ute long. It was phrased in his usual 
graceful style. 














Loomis Warmly Applauded 


Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 28.—James Lee 
Loomis, president Connecticut Mutual, 
received a warm greeting when he took 
the platform and a ringing applause when 
he finished his talk. 





Ran Close Race 





ALEXANDER E. PATTERSON 


Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mutual 
Life in Chicago, ran a clase race for the 
vice-presidency of the National Associa- 
tion, losing to Lester O. Schriver by a 
narrow margin. 


Caleb R. Smith Heads Round Table; 
Big Writers Tell of Their Cases 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—The new chair- 
man of the Million Dollar Round Table 
is Caleb R. Smith, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
He is with the Massachusetts Life. 

Paul F. Clark, Boston, talking to the 
Round Table, said that he had recently 
closed a case where the premium was 
$183,000 on a combination of single pre- 
mium life and annuity. One point which 
came up in the sale was the threat of 
inflation. He was asked, “Why should 
your prospect want an annuity if there 
is inflation?” Clark answered: “We 
must not forget that there are certain 
fixed charges that will be payable in dol- 
lars no matter what the purchasing 
power of the dollar may be. What dif- 
ference does it make if the annuity in- 
come has a smaller purchasing power in 
the future if the dollars from that an- 
nuity income will pay for fixed charges 
of dollars which will have the same 
value ?” 

Stuart Smith, general agent, Connecti- 
cut General, Philadelphia, said: “This 
year, through another approach, I stum- 
bled on a solution for that which may, 
as far as I know, be in common use but 
which has resulted in some very large 
business. We found a corporation where 
they had been making money—and there 
are still a few. When we arrived on the 
scene they were just in the act of paying 
out a $300,000 cash dividend because they 
had to. They did not want to be subject 
to the tax for the accumulation of ex- 
cess surplus. 

“We also had the situation of the one 
principal holder who was to receive the 
lion’s share of the dividend. We found 
out that he wanted this dividend for only 
one reason, obviously to add to his pres- 
ent income. In other words, to take the 
cash, invest it and add to his income 
separate and distinct from his business. 
Also we noted immediately that a stock 
purchase agreement was rather neces- 
sary in this case and, furthermore, that 
he had always had a hobby or an idea 
expressed in an agreement that he had 
tried to construct by which the two key 
men would be allowed to purchase the 
business or to own the business partly 
as a reward for services accrued and 
partly because it was a smart thing to do. 

“This is the solution: Instead of pay- 
ing the $300,000 cash dividend, which 
would have involved an income tax that 
would have been in the neighborhood of 
$58,000 I think, this year, we sold him 
on the idea of taking a very small por- 
tion of the $300,000 and purchasing an 
annuity on his life. In other words, have 
the corporation declare not the $300,000 
dividend but a much smaller dividend to 
him with which he purchased a single 
premium annuity that would produce an 
income equivalent to that which he would 
have had had he taken the $300,000 and 
invested it. Further, in order that the 
corporation would not lose any money, 
to take out on his life a single premium 
life insurance policy for $300,000. 





CALEB R. SMITH 


“He was 73 and I arrived at it by using 
the old combination single premium an- 
nuity and paid-up life insurance. He 
bought the annuity part of the combina- 
tion and the corporation purchased the 
life insurance part of the combination. 
The life insurance part of the combina- 
tion was then involved in the construc- 
tion of the stock purchase agreement, 
which would be impossible under regular 
life insurance because he could not phy- 
sically pass, and this combination, of 
course, is issued without examination 
even though we use them in separate di- 
rections. They were issued as a com- 
bination and therefore he got the life in- 
surance all right. 

“So far, so good. Now we constructed 
the stock purchase agreement and 
through this move we were able to write 
in this particular case—there have been 
several others—$50,000 of life insurance, 
Ordinary life, on each one of the two 
key men involved in this stock purchase 
agreement. It is interesting to note that 
when we found they still had too much 
surplus in the corporation this year the 
two Ordinary life policies were sent back 
and changed to single premium Ordinary 
life policies. 

“Of course, it is limited to cases where 
there is money, but the corporation has 
no loss in assets because the money is 
transferred naturally from surplus to as- 
sets and in cases where applicable, cer- 
tainly it will work very nicely. 

“It is also interesting to note in this 
case there was an immediate saving this 
year of, I think, $35,000 or $40,000 of in- 
come tax, and there was an inheritanc 
tax saving involved of $132,000. It is 
50% of the amount involved that is 
saved by the process.” 


Milwaukee Association Praised For 
Hospitality; M. J. Cleary on Farmers 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Among those at- 
tending the convention on the second 
day was President M. J. Cleary, North- 
western Mutual Life. Talking to The 


Eastern Underwriter, Mr. Cleary said 
that the average farmer is in much hap- 
pier state of mind than he was a year 
ago. The rain did wonders. Some farm- 
ers had gotten into the frame of mind 
that droughts were consistent and per- 
sistent visitations from Providence. A 
few inches of rain knocked out that 
theory and farmers are happy again as 
their fields are green and crop planting 
conditions splendid. 

Among the few company affairs held 
was the luncheon of the John Hancock 


with Manager Henry C. Schaefer of Or- 
dinary department present from the home 
office. On Thursday afternoon the em 

vention adjourned to the Wisconsin Club 
where a Bavarian Garden Party was 
held through the courtesy of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Life Underwriters 
The Milwaukee Association has been 
complimented for its courtesies and en- 
tertainments. It was 100% co-operation 
as all the general agencies were on com- 
mittees of one kind or another. Alvin 
Moser was general chairman of the Mil- 
waukee Life Underwriters Association 
convention activities. Kenneth W. Ja- 
cobs was vice-general chairman. Victor 
M. Stemm was chairman of the presi- 
dent’s reception and ball. 
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of Kutcher’s Selling ‘Technique 


Protection Comes First Always, Says Big Producer and General Agent 
Who Carries Half Million on Own Life; Doesn’t Sell Annuities 


Of the millions of life insurance that 
George J. Kutcher, of Recht & Kutcher, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, has 
placed on the books of many companies 
and of the hundreds of lives that he has 
with 
straight annuity, refund annuity or de- 


covered policies, not one is a 


ferred annuity. George Kutcher believes 

vehemently in straight life insurance pro- 
title of his 

Tomorrow,” 


tection and the address 
“You're Dead delivered 
before the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, at Mil- 
waukee, reflects, not only his selling 
methods, but his whole attitude towards 
insurance protection. 


convention of the 


Carrying more than half a million life 
insurance himself, all of it covering 
definite protection needs, Mr. Kutcher 
can carry conviction when he talks pro- 
tection to his prospect and drives home 
his message, “You’re Dead Tomorrow.” 
It is Mr. Kutcher’s belief that in order 
to get started going again in life insur- 
ance production the business must learn 
once more to talk of life insurance in 
terms of protection. 

“The agent who has the courage to 
face the prospect and ruthlessly drive 
home his inescapable responsibility to- 
ward his family,” said Mr. Kutcher, “will 
meet with a measure of success denied 
to agents who garnish their presentations 
with elaborate comparisons and ratios. 
Keep paramount always the safeguarding 
of loved ones and the preservation of the 
home. Go about this work proud and 
happy, apologizing to no one, thanking 
no man for having given you a policy 
as such, for he owes you thanks. 


Needs of the Family First 


“IT am still of the old school of life 
insurance agents who believe in life in- 
surance as protection only and irrespec- 
tive of what the prospect wants, I am 


going to sell him what I think he needs. 
I refuse to follow the line of least re- 
sistance; I make the sale that I think 
should be made. I bear uppermost in my 
mind the needs of his family and not his 
old age, which is secondary to me and 
to him, for he may be dead tomorrow. 

“T am mighty proud to stand up here 
today and make the statement that I 
carry over a half million dollars of life 
insurance and that my financial house 
is in order, and irrespective of what hap- 
pens to anything else, my widow can 
carry on and my three little girls will 
get the education that I never had, that 
our little boy, two and one-half months 
old, will get the proper start, that my 
beloved mother and father will be taken 
care of in their old age, and that my 
beloved mother-in-law, father-in-law as 
well as many other loved ones will be 
cared for. 

“IT am glad each day as I leave my 
office that I can think of these things 
and that my house is in order and that 
I am going to tell the story to my pros- 
pects as I want to tell it. I am going 
to make them buy what I want them to 
buy and they are going to take it and 
like it, and through it all, I will always 
bear in mind one thought as I carry on. 
‘Time is short and tomorrow they may 
be dead.’” 

Mr. Kutcher remarked that “Many 
egents spend altogether too much time 
in becoming near-actuaries, in making up 
propositions galore, and the result is too 
little time telling the story with a rate- 
book on the street.” He refuses to make 
up a proposition for a prospect until the 
man has passed the medical examination. 
He says, “How can I tell?” When he 
has made up a proposition and the man 
after listening to it starts to procrasti- 
nate Mr. Kutcher says, “Either I did not 
explain this beautiful proposition the 
right way or you did not understand it.” 
Then he repeats it from the beginning. 


Reviews Death Claims Weekly 


Among other comments made by Mr. 
Kutcher were: 
In these days of daily street work, an 
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GEORGE J. KUTCHER 


agent hears plenty that tends to destroy 
his morale. But my morale will not be 
destroyed. I refuse to let it be destroyed 
for I can always keep it up through one 
channel and that is by reviewing my 
death claims. Every week at home I 
go through my file of death claims and 
I visualize widows getting monthly 
checks. 

I visualize boys and girls being edu- 
cated in grammar school, high school and 
college. I visualize mothers and fathers 
and other loved ones being taken care 
of in these terrible times of stress and 
financial sorrow, and then I visualize the 
actual interview when the sale was made 
and before me unfolds the picture in 
each and every case of how I changed 
the “No” to a “Yes,” and how I kept 


Watching Sales Pulse 
Discussed by Managers 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—Holgar J. John- 
son, general agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
Pittsburgh, at the general agents meet- 
ing, said: “In order to apply stimulation 
one has to have some method of flagging 
the times when stimulation is necessary. 
In our own office we use a system of in- 
timate daily reports, a summary of which 
comes to my desk every Thursday, and 
which indicate number of sales, inter- 
views, hours, results. This provides the 
sales pulse beat of every agent for the 
past week. 

“If I note on a report that a man is 
closing considerable business but not get- 
ting new prospects then it is time to be- 
gin a supervision and stimulation. When 
a man is producing most business that 
is the time he must be watched for a 
coming slump, because he may be clean- 





impressing that prospect throughout that 
interview that “Tomorrow you may be 
d.ad,” and how I overcame those objec. 
tions one by one and went forward ruth. 
lessly because it was my job to help put 
his house in order. 


I further visualize that I closed that 
deal and perhaps rammed that policy 
down his throat and made him like it 
and if that policyholder who has jour. 
neyed to the Great Beyond could look 
down and see the wonderful work that 
has been done in having his loved ones 
taken care of, I am sure that he would 
bless me for having told the story of life 
insurance as it should be told. 


And so in all my interviews, these 
claims. are visualized by me, and all | 
can think of and all I know is that to- 
morrow this man I am talking to may 
be dead. This business, therefore, of 
selling life insurance becomes a compara- 
tively easy one for me, for it really is 
easy to sell life insurance today even as 
it was back in 1928 and ’29, provided, 
however, we have our hearts and souls 
in this wonderful work. 


Talks as He Feels 


In telling the story of life insurance 
to the prospect, I talk from within, my 
lips simply conveying what my heart has 
to say. I forget everything actuarial, 
keep reminding the prospect and telling 
him throughout the entire interview that 
tomorrow he may be dead. That feeling 
becomes intense, for it is sincere and 
spoken from within and it is the truth 
and cannot be argued by the prospect. 

The topic of my talk, therefore, was 
not just taken out of the air, but is used 
by me every day in each and every one 
of my interviews, for it is the truth, as 
proved to me by my death claims. 
Nothing can swerve me_ from this 
thought and the result, and I say this 
without any ego whatsoever, is that | 
do close two out of three cases for ad- 
ditional life insurance protection. 


ing up his old business and not writing 
new prospects. It is better to talk to him 
then instead of waiting until he gets into 
a slump out of which it will be difficult 
for him to snap.” 

Julius Eisendrath, Guardian Life, New 
York, said, “As in selling life insurance, 
one must be prospect-minded in agency 
building. Each good agent knows a mai 
like himself, so I make it a point to have 
each agent on the lookout for men pos 
sessing his own qualifications. Everyone 
likes to be associated with men of theit 
own type. I tell men in general that the 
reason a small percentage of men suc 
ceed in life insurance business is that 
only a small percentage of the men con- 
sist of their individual type. You must 
know some one who belongs to that mr 
nority. Men have sent me a good num 
ber of prospects for agents. The best 
methods to use and the best source of 
prospects directly and indirectly are the 
personal contact ones.” 
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Million Dollar Writers Tell How 
They Do It; T. M. Scott Chairman 


Dr. Albright Sees Fine Outlook For Life Insurance; How Caleb 
R. Smith Built Up One Group of Clients; Producer 
Should Avoid Being Swamped by Detail 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—Under the lead- 
ership of Thomas M. Scott, chairman, 
the Million Dollar Round Table held its 
annual conference Wednesday, starting 
with breakfast. Guests introduced in- 
cluded C. Vivian Anderson, president of 
the National Association and himself a 
qualified Round Table member with a 
paid-for production of $1,800,000; Roger 
B. Hull; Henry B. Kay, president of the 
Milwaukee Association; A. D. Anderson, 
president of the Canadian Association, 
and Holgar J. Johnson, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man of the convention program commit- 
tee. About sixty of the 107 qualified 
members of the Round Table attended. 
During the past year eighteen new mem- 
bers qualified which is considered a very 
satisfactory record during a depression 
year. 


Dr. Albright Sees Favorable Outlook 


Insurance agents can look into the fu- 
ture and see favorable indications as to 
their business, said Dr. Albright, North- 
western Mutual, Milwaukee, and one of 
the country’s largest personal producers. 
After every depression in the past, he 
said, the country has come out of it to 
greater heights than before. While the 
latest depression has been the most seri- 
ous this country has ever known it may 
be a blessing in disguise and the reaction 
on life insurance should be more marked 
than ever before.. Every other financial 
institution has had marked failures dur- 
ing the last depression but life insurance 
has come through with flying colors and 
the few isolated cases of failure had been 
due to something out of the ordinary. 
The last four or five years are past his- 
tory, Dr. Albright remarked, and the life 
insurance agent should consider what is 
going to happen in the next year and in 
the years to come. Two things necessary 
to the million dollar producer, and to the 
average agent as well, are a proper frame 
of mind and the elimination of too much 
detail. 

Harry T. Wright, assistant manager of 
the Chicago office of the Equitable So- 
ciety, said the larger producer is liable to 
get off the track and most continually 
apply himself to the service to be ren- 
dered the prospect. With a large num- 
ber of clients detail work increases, he 
said, and takes up time that can be more 
profitably used in going after new busi- 
ness which is really the source of in- 
come. He urged the large producers to 


set up an efficient office personnel and 
to delegate much of the office detail to 
competent help, devoting their own time 
to render proper service in necessary in- 
stances and to avoid being swamped by 
routine details. 


How One Group of Clients Was Built Up 


In discussing results obtained from 
servicing old policyholders Caleb R. 
Smith, Massachusetts Mutual, Ann Ar- 
bor, said he was particularly interested 
in young men whom he can start on a 
life insurance program based on their 
immediate needs and building up their 
estates as the future needs materialize. 
Such programs are based on five needs, 
Mr. Smith said, namely, funds through 
life insurance for the “clean-up”; a min- 
imum monthly income for the wife; 
mortgage retirement; education of the 
children, and a retirement fund for the 
insured and his wife. The approach to 
the prospect is simple, through introduc- 
tion, which makes the presentation easy 
and the close a matter of course. 

Mr. Smith described his plan of group- 
ing and charting his policyholders to il- 
lustrate the building up of business 
through old policyholders. Taking a 
group of a hundred he said the average 
age was 31 and the average amount about 
$6,000. By starting a life insurance pro- 
gram to meet the client’s increasing 
needs this group was increased to an 
average of $28,000 insurance each or more 
than 400%; the number of policies from 
1% to 3.26%, with the result that the 326 
policies now total $2,830,000. The addi- 
tional annual business secured through 
these old policyholders was nearly $250,- 
000. 

During the last three years Smith said 
he had found the interrogative approach 
successful since so many men have been 
looking for a safe place for their money 
and are interested to learn the answer 
to the question of how to safely obtain 
an old age income in latter years. 

Other million dollar producers present 
were called upon to discuss specific sub- 
jects such as family income plans, tax 
saving through the use of life insurance, 
prospecting systems and methods suc- 
cessfully used in reaching and exceeding 
a million production annually. Many 
other ideas also emanated from the ques- 
tions asked the various speakers and the 
open discussions of the subjects pre- 
sented. 


Income Increase, Tax Decrease Through 
Estate Analysis Discussed By McKibbin 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28—Norman B. Mc- 
Kibbin, general agent for the Dominion 
of Canada General in Toronto, discussed 
estate analysis selling at the Friday ses- 
sion of the agents convention. After 
giving a table showing increase ‘in taxes 
in the U. S. under the 1934 act he said 
im part: 

“Just to take one example, consider 
the man in the United States who has a 
substantial amount of his investments in 
government bonds. At present prices, 
the yield is extremely low—on the aver- 
age, less than 3%. At the time of his 
death, these bonds are subject both to 
federal estate tax to inheritance tax by 
the state of his residence. If he is a very 
wealthy man, the top combined federal 


estate and state inheritance tax rate may 
be as high as 60%. In addition to this 





there is at least 5% for administration 
expenses. 

“Our estate analysis will show that 
these bonds may be sold and the pro- 
ceeds converted into a combination single 
premium life annuity contract. In the 
average case, his income from the annu- 
ity (and possible dividends on the life 
contract) will be 4% or better. The pro- 
ceeds of the life contract, payable at his 
death, will return substantially all of the 
capital to his beneficiaries, and, by giv- 
ing up the incidents of ownerships in the 
life insurance, the beneficiaries will re- 
ceive the policy proceeds entirely free 
from estate tax. Thus, the estate an- 
alysis points the way toward increasing 
the man’s income and greatly increasing 
the amount of his net estate. Other 
forms of property, such as stock in a 
close corporation or real estate holdings, 
may be liability instead of an asset under 
today’s conditions.” 
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Managers Session Has Uurned Out to Be 


A Most Successful Innovation 


Milwaukee, Sept. 25.—The managers 
sessions of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, an innovation now 
four years old, has turned out to be one 
of the most successful of all the innova- 
tions in the history of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 

The National Association has always 
had a large membership of general agents 
and naturally general agents have prob- 
lems which are common to all and which 
many have desired to discuss but which 
discussion was not practical in the main 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

As these discussions have largely to do 
with agents and as the majority of the 
members of the National Association are 
agents the organization of the general 
agents’ group at these national conven- 
tions proved to be an inspiration. 

The first meeting of the general agents 
held at this convention was on Monday 
night with Julian S. Myrick in the chair. 
Holgar J. Johnson was vice-chairman ; 
John Marshall Holcomb, Jr., secretary; 
Max Hoffman, assistant secretary. 
Many Well Known Managers Present 


The attendance of well known general 
agents was very large. The General 
Agents’ Convention lasted all through 
Tuesday. They were divided into gen- 
eral agents of the larger centers of popu- 
lation and those of the rural districts. 
The sessions had not been started very 
long before it was noted that there was 
a number of questions of interest to all. 
Probably one of the most pertinent and 
disturbing of all these problems is the 
fact that so many men drop out of the 
business, but of equal pertinence is the 
fact that there are many men put on as 
agents who should not have entered the 
field in the first place. 

Applaud Patterson Plea 

Probably the situation was hit-off by 
Alexander E. Patterson of Chicago, as 
well as by anyone, when he said: 

“You know and I know, that the insti- 
tution of life insurance has never been 
held in as high regard by the American 
public as today. Unfortunately, there 
never has been a time when the mer- 
chandising of life insurance has been held 
in as low esteem by the public as is the 
case today. I am going to plead that 
we shall not put all of the millions of 
the unemployed in the life insurance busi- 
ness. Let us be a little more careful in 
our selection. Let us tell our agency 
vice-presidents not to push us so hard 
for business as to make us put into our 
agencies men of the type who will not be 
with us six months from now simply be- 
cause we want to get a little more busi- 
ness from so-called ‘new organization’. 
It is your job and my job to try and put 
the merchandising of life insurance on a 
the plane where it belongs.” 

This statement was greeted with cheers 
and Warren V. Woody, agency manager 
of the Equitable Life, Chicago, inter- 
jected the comment: “If we put the mil- 
lions of unemployed into the life insur- 
ance business they will succeed in put- 
ting us out of the business.” 

Too Many Full-Timers 

In opening the meeting, John Marshall 
Holcomb, Jr., gave facts and figures to 
the effect that many of the full-time men 
being put on should not be in the life 
insurance business. In various places, 
part time men are being eliminated. It is 
about time that the records of full-time 
men be scientifically reviewed. He an- 
alyzed the records of more than 1,200 


men who had been under full time con- 
tract from April 1 to September 30, 1933. 
Of men new to life insurance business, 
72% of the group produced business dur- 
ing the six contract months, and 28% did 
not. 

A surprising feature of Mr. Holcomb’s 
figures was the number of men that did 
not make any production. Mr. Hol- 
comb’s figures, in the survey, were cir- 
culated about the room and caused con- 
siderable surprise. Some of the agency 
production vice-presidents who were in 
the room listened with very keen interest. 


Budget of Income Requirements 


One of the outstanding features of the 
afternoon session of the general agents 
was the reading of the new time and in- 
come budget blanks adopted by the E. A. 
Woods Agency, Pittsburgh, the speaker 
being Clarence B. Metzger. The agent 
puts down on paper what his require- 
ments are to maintain his expenses of all 
kinds, and also how much premium he 
must have to write to get by. The bud- 
get blank, which bears the caption “Time 
is Capital,” is described as the agent’s 
plan and program for 1934. At the top 
of the page is the following pledge: 

“I realize that while ours is an inspira- 
tional service and profession it is also a 
very practical one and it is absolutely es- 


sential that I make enough money to live 
and to support my family. Having care- 
fully analyzed my budget, I find that I 
must have an income of $——— per 
month during 1934. I accept this as my 
pledge as to the minimum income for 
1934 which will give me and my family 
the scale of life, growth and advance- 
ment to which we aspire.” 

In this monthly budget the agent puts 
down his business expenses, family ex- 
penses, property maintenance necessities 
and amounts necessary for savings and 
life inurance. He then figures what his 
total monthly income requirement is, 
what his total annual income require- 
ment is and other figures in totals. An- 
other sentence is this, “Assuming that 
$100 in deposits produce $35 in commis- 
sions I need to have premium deposits 
of $ each month.” 

One idea back of the E. A. Woods’ 
budget plan is that the agents should 
plan to live on their first year’s commis- 
sion, while their renewals can pile up for 
their future contingencies. The agency 
has found that the agents who do not 
keep a budget are usually found negli- 
gent and delinquent in other ways. 

The Paul F. Clark agency, Boston, told 
about the organization of the 3-7 Club in 
that agency which requires agents to 
have a minimum of fifty interviews a 





Myrick Opens Manager Section; 
Need for Close Co-operation 


Julian S. Myrick, general agent for the 
Mutual Life in New York, and general 
chairman of the Managers’ and General 
Agents’ Section of the Milwaukee con- 
vention opened the meeting of the sec- 
tion with a few appropriate remarks re- 
garding the position of the manager or 
general agent in the business and the 
position of the business in a nation beset 
by economic changes. 

Pointing out the important problems 
of the times Mr. Myrick called on the 
managers to keep out of the business by 
mutual agreement the unfit person who 
should never have been taken the 
business and also those who have been 
“Tt seems to 


into 


tried and found wanting. 
me that it is better to have agreements 
of this kind rather than to resort to the 
Legislature,” he said. 

“Also particularly important today,” he 
continued, “is another function of local 
or state associations—the protection of 
the interests of our policyholders. 

“There is much talk today of legisla- 
tion, both federal and state, which would 
seek to bring about social insurance and 
old-age pensions. While our National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
other national bodies can look after the 
larger national problems which are in- 
volved, it behooves the local associations, 
working in close co-operation with their 
State associations to guard against any 
state political infringements against an 
institution which, for more than ninety 
years, has afforded individuals who are 
thrifty, an opportunity to save money 





JULIAN S. MYRICK ' 


and protect their families against the loss 
occasioned by the death of the wage or 
salary earner, as well as to provide for 
one’s own old age.... 

“According to a recent estimate, life 
insurance payments in 1933 were 10% of 
the entire national income. It behooves 


us, therefore, to protect the character of 
so large an institution, at every oppor- 
tunity, both for our policyholders and 
ourselves. 

“While it may be that government in- 
surance will not constitute a competitive 





month. Three interviews every week 
must be with persons who have neve 
been interviewed by the agency before 
by the men doing the interviewing, 

Among points brought out at the gen. 
e1al agency meeting were these: 

One general agent asks his agents 
“How many men did you ask to buy 
life insurance?” The point he made was 
that unless a man is asked to buy life 
insurance, there is no interview. Theo- 
dore M. Riehle described his commission 
control sheet. He also said that he asked 
unit managers to require at least half a 
day’s work being done by each agent, 

The Haviland agency of the Connecti- 
cut General requires a minimum number 
of men being gotten each year by assist. 
ants or their services are dispensed with, 

The consensus of opinion about older 
agents and all other agents is that unless 
the manager can show them how to make 
money they will not stay. All the lec- 
tures, sermons, educational features in 
the world are fruitless unless they are 
turned to practical account. Alexander 
E. Patterson said that any requirement 
of agents making out “time control,” “in- 
terview recording,” and other statistical 
blanks are worthless unless the general 
agent discusses these reports at the end 
of the month with the agent making them 
out. 





factor, since it will be aimed to protect 
persons who have not the character or 
ability to save for themselves and to pro- 
tect themselves against their emergencies 
and old age, it will nevertheless run up 
the cost of government. This will mean 
greater taxation, which would fall upon 
the thrifty.” 

Swinging to a more optimistic vein, Mr. 
Myrick said, “Of course, not all the signs 
of the times point to danger! With in- 
terest rates going down, for example, 
the 3% and 344% guarantees of our life 
insurance companies look more attractive 
to our prospects than in 1928 and 1929. 
And today, as never before, the public 
is conscious of the unique character of 
the protection function of our product. 
3efore the crash, people did not think of 
life insurance as money as instructively 
as they did in the case of other invest- 
ments. Today they do.” 

In closing his remarks Mr. Myrick 
cuoted from a statement of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau which 
showed that in the past five years life 
insurance income has stayed near its 1929 
level while national income has fallen 
to less than half. 

“Things are always changing,” he said. 
“The successful manager and general 
agent must change with the times. The 
sessions which are now before us offer 
us the opportunity of keeping up and for 
exchanging the ideas by which we all 
grow.” 





Tyrrell’s Latest Story 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—Henry F. Tyr- 
rell, executive counsel, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, who came over to the hotel to swap 
stories with Frank H. Davis, Penn Mu- 
tual, and other friends, won first prize 
for the best story of the lobbies tourna- 
ment. It was about a man who as a boy 
thought U. S. stood for United States, 
then later in life thought it stood for 
Uncle Sam, but now said sadly it stands 
for Upton Sinclair. 
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Operating Costs Now of Increasing 
Importance in Agency Management 


Milwaukee, Sept. 20.—Herbert A. 
Hedges, Equitable Life, Kansas City, pre- 
sided as leader of the conference on 
training and supervision of agents in 
rural territory, and V. E. Beamer, Equi- 
table Life, Jacksonville, on sources, 
methods and selection in connection with 
recruiting. The rural territory division 
discussed stimulating agents under the 
leadershp of F. Wallace Darling, Bank- 
ers Life, of Cedar Rapids, and agency 
financing and budgeting, with Raleigh R. 
Stotz, Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rap- 
ids, presiding. i” 

With the average size of new policies 
showing a reduction during the last few 
years, effort to train agents to increase 
the size of policies is well worth while, 
even if tangible results are not imme- 
diately forthcoming, it was pointed out. 
The cost of acquisition, collections and 
handling of the average-sized policy is 
approximately the same as that of a large 
policy, and it is important to determine 
the expense of handling a policy to learn 
where to reduce the costs. 

Cost Per Policy Problem 

Cost accounting in a general agency 
or branch office has assumed more im- 
portance if the agent or manager wants 
to know where he is heading for. Ac- 
quiring new business and handling old 
business both enter into the total cost of 
operating an agency and if they are 
known the matter can be easily handled 
by management, it was pointed out in 
the discussions. It would seem obvious 
that if the cost per policy is too high 
the number of policies might be reduced, 
but the solution lies in part in increasing 
the average policy size as well as reduc- 
ing the costs of handling and recording 
applications, collection costs and other 
items of overhead expenses. 

Many expense items are general in 
handling old business as well as produc- 





ver was a few settlers’ cabins. 


western movement. 


ing new business, such as rents, clerical 
and supervision salaries, depreciation of 
equipment and the like. Some speakers 
pointed to savings made by readjusting 
leases and salaries in keeping with the 
times, close watch on postage, telephone 
and telegraph expense and otherwise re- 
ducing leaks that increase expenses gen- 
erally. 

The advisability of installing and keep- 
ing a good cost accounting system, with- 
out adding a large additional expense to 
secure reliable cost records, was also em- 
phasized in running an agency, rather 
than having the agency run the general 
agent or manager. Knowing where to 
point to as unnecessary expense and 
where to direct the effort to reduce it 
brings a peace of mind, one speaker said, 
since something can be done about it. 


Recruiting and Financing Agents 


Experiences in recruiting, training, su- 
pervising and financing agents were re- 
lated by a number of speakers, bringing 
out successful methods used under vari- 
ous conditions due to location, size and 
set-up of the agency. The first step lies 
in the ability of the general agent to 
successfully interview the prospective 
agent to determine his ability and fitness 
as a life insurance agent, considering the 
improvement that should result from 
training. Various plans to finance the 
new agent were presented and discussed, 
showing a variety of methods that have 
proven successful in the individual agen- 
cies. A new agent, some speakers held, 
should be able to finance himself for the 
first three months while others placed 
the limits up to as much as three years. 
More rigid rules for selection, training 
and financing of new agents has reduced 
the turnover of new agents and resulted 
in a saving for the general agent, in a 
definite amount of overhead expense. 








Center of Influence Good Method 


Of Recruiting, 


Suggestions as to recruiting for agents 
in urban territory were made by Thomas 
G. Murrell, manager for the Connecticut 
General Life in New York City, in start- 
ing off one of the recruiting symposiums 
as chairman. Mr. Murrell said that his 
agency uses centers of influence. He and 
his assistants jot down any names they 
run across that they think might be pro- 
ductive of prospective agents. Also they 
take the names of firms from whom they 
purchase supplies and meet the man who 
should be under some obligation to the 
agency for that reason. Also they meet 
officials of the banks where they have 
deposits. During the prospecting period, 
which comes only at certain times of the 
year, these influence centers are followed 
up, a few every day. 

Letters are written to each center of 
influence who suggests a man, thanking 
him and telling why the man was liked 
or not. Good men the agency some- 
time’s follow-up for as much as a year 
before getting them. 


Six Months Tells the Story 


At the end of three months sometimes 
and at the end of six months positively 
Mr. Murrell feels that it is possible to 
know whether the new agent will make 
good. If not he feels that the agent 
should be let go or else the agency tends 
to become stagnant and there is not suf- 
ficient incentive for necessary recruiting. 

Some of Mr. Murrell’s comments were: 

Recruiting is like saving money. We 


all know it’s a good thing and we want 
to do it, but it’s hard, and we are pretty 


T. G. Murrell Says 


apt to start saving money after the 
money is spent instead of before. 

We know recruiting is necessary for 
progress, but running an agency is a 
three ring circus. After we have attend- 
ed to the many time-consuming details 
of our job, we finish the day wishing we 
had devoted some time to recruiting, but 
without having done so. The way to re- 
cruit is to take the time out of your day, 
spend it on recruiting and devote the rest 
of your time to running your agency. 

Run Four Campaigns a Year 

We use the campaign method of re- 
cruiting and the class system of instruc- 
tion. In between these campaigns which 
are run four times a year, we spend very 
little time recruiting. We spend this 
time in between in creating centers of 
influence from whom we can get recruits 
for the next class. 

We believe that judging men is not a 
quantitative process. We believe it is a 
comparative process. In order to have 
selection, we must have range of choice. 
In other words, we must have something 
to select from in order to select. There- 
fore, we find that our judgment is much 
better if we concentrate our selection in- 
terviews within a short period. 

We compare one man with another and 
with the men in our agency. We don’t 
use any yardstick. We look for charac- 
ter, guts, industry and intelligence. Suc- 
cess background has a bearing on this. 
Likewise the occupations of a man’s 
brothers and father may give us an idea 
of where his sights are set. There are 
some men about whom we cannot make 
up our mind. We run a training course 
of one month inside prior to putting the 
man in the field. We put some men in 
this training course on a probationary 
basis and make up our minds at the end 
of the month. 
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N 1844, when STATE MUTUAL received its charter, gayly painted 
stagecoaches rumbled over the roads between more thickly settled parts. 
Beyond the Mississippi, heading for the west were the huge canvas-covere:! 
emigrant wagons. The whistles of the steam locomotives were beginning t> 
be heard beyond the Alleghanies, and hard coal was just coming into use. 


At this time Milwaukee was a busy city of about 2,000 inhabitants. Den- | 
Kansas was a trackless desert. 
hordes of buffalo roamed the western plains. Soon came a more pronounced 
Texas was annexed. Gold was discovered in California. 
San Francisco was then a little village of about 400 people. 


This part of our country’s history was long ago, yet even then STATE 
MUTUAL'S principles of conservatism, and the recognition of policyholders’ 
rights, were well established. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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Changing Economy Background 
For Convention Security Theme 


In building the Milwaukee convention 
around the theme “Life insurance—the 
cornerstone of man’s financial security” 
the committee kept in mind that there 
are changes taking place in social and 
economic relationships that will make the 
element of security more important than 
ever before, Holgar J. Johnson, chairman 
of the committee and Penn Mutual gen- 
eral agent in Pittsburgh, explained in a 
foreword to the convention. 

Mr. Johnson said: 


In the building of the program for this 
convention around the above theme there 
has been a very definite effort on the 
part of your committee in two specific 
directions. 

The first of these deals with the par- 
ticipants on the program. We have 
sought out those persons who, we felt, 
by their thought, experience and results, 
have proved themselves to be among the 
leaders in thought and action in the life 
insurance business—especially at the 
present, in this day of change in both 
economic and social relationships. 

Secondly, we have frankly tried to re- 
alize that these economic and _ social 
changes must be recognized by the life 
insurance fraternity. 

These changes will no doubt bring 
about national recognition for the need 
of individual old age security, and irre- 
spective of the particular direction that 
such a trend may take, of one thing we 
can be certain, and that is that it will 
bring about a greater national conscious- 
ness of the need for personal economic 
security. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as no system 
of subsidized aid has provided more than 
bare necessities, we also can be certain 
that the high standard of living as well 
as the ingrained individualism of the 


HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


American people will express itself, no 
matter what changes may take place. 

With these thoughts in mind, and also 
with the realization that a changed phil- 
osophy will be bound to develop under 
any such economic and social changes, 
there will devolve upon the shoulders of 
the life insurance fraternity an even 
greater responsibility to these same 
American people to see to it that they 
make use of legai reserve life insurance 
for the fulfillment of this principal ob- 
jective, namely, the assurance of future 
income, and to that end life insurance 
becomes, in fact and reality, the corner- 
stone of man’s financial security. 


Most Important Objectives in Life 
Gained by Insurance, Says C. C. Day 


Carroll C. Day, general agent for the 
Pacific Mutual Life in Oklahoma City, 
and a man whom S. E. Martin referred 
to in his speech before the convention as 
the greatest thinker in the life insurance 
business, delivered a stirring talk at Mil- 
waukee entitled, “A Philosophy of Liv- 
ing.” It is Mr. Day’s contention that in 
the selling of life insurance there is no 
need for argument nor for the discussing 
of life insurance, that life itself is the 
problem. Mr. Martin in his talk “Recog- 
nizing Your Job” admittedly borrowed 
freely from this belief. 


“Instead of arguing about life insur- 
ance,” Mr. Day advised, “get agreement 
on things that men must agree with you 
on—they must agree with you on the 
majors. Nobody can deny that men get 
old. Nobody can deny that earning 
power terminates. Nobody can deny that 
when earning power terminates a new 
source of income is necessary. We will 
only discuss methods, property, after the 
Problem of Living has been fixed and 
we will measure the property against the 
majors and not against opinions or preju- 
dices. 

“Don’t let the client write the rules,” 
he continued; “that’s the inclination of 
buyers. The conglomerate mess of life 
insurance that most men own is based 
upon the fact that they wrote the rules 
in purchase. Ultimately all property 
must be measured against the job that it 
must perform. Men are not inclined to 
try to write the rules when we turn the 
discussion immediately to the things that 
property must do, rather than just to a 
discussion of the property itself.” 

Mr. Day illustrated his points with 


several sales demonstrations of cases 
showing that in each case the problem of 
life is fixed and that life insurance sup- 
plies an answer to the problem. 

The Most Important Thing in Life 


In the early part of his discussion Mr. 
Day asked, “What is the most important 
thing in life?” and he continued to ans- 
wer that question in telling the results 
of his own investigation. He said:: 

“Here are the four headings into which 
and under which the Problems of Man 
may be classified. Those problems have 
been, either :— 

“(1) Spiritual, (2) Physical, (3) Social, 
cr (4) Economic. 

“For my benefit and for yours, Mr. 
Business Man, I would like to relate them 
if I could, those four—the four problems 
of man, and evaluate, if I could, their 
significance and their relationship in im- 
portance. Let’s see: 

“A practical social adjustment: Is 
that the most important thing in life? 
Let’s see. I get in my car. I drive a few 
hundred miles. I come to an assembly 
of brick buildings. Over the gate is this 
inscription, ‘Blank School for Incorrigi- 
ble Boys’—a reform school. 

“T wondered why those several hun- 
dred boys were there. A check-up, as 
scientifically made as it could be made, 
showed that 92% of them were there be- 
cause the famiiy structure had collapsed. 
Well, that’s an index, and then we stud- 
ied the famiiles of the 92%, and in 96% 
of the cases, the family structure had 
collapsed for but one, real fundamental 
reason—Income had stopped.’ 

“And so social adjustment seems to be 
subservient to income—and so I must 








write down Income as at least more im- 
portant than this one thing which is de- 
pendent upon it. 

“And then the second group: Physical 
Well-Being. There are eleven million 
hungry boys and girls in America today 
—eleven million in this Land of the Free 


and the Home of the Brave. Malnutri- 
tion is rampant. God! such freedom! 
Anyone who knows—knows that stal- 


wart minds and stalwart bodies and stal- 
wart characters in the men of tomorrow 
cannot be built upon undernourished bod- 
ies in the boys and girls of today. Your 
grandchildren will be paying the cost of 
what we refuse to pay today—and why 
are they hungry ?—‘Income has stopped.’ 
In every case—income has stopped. And 
so seemingly, physical well-being is sub- 
servient to income. That must be strick- 
en then as the Most Important Thing in 
Life, because Income is more important 

“And then the next: You are not in 
position to challenge this because you 
haven’t done what I have done. In the 
files in my office, I have one thousand 
cards representing a thousand interviews 
with a thousand men—heads of families 
—men who apparently, for no reasons of 
their own, have been caught in this 
vicious whirlpool of depression through 
which I hope we have passed. And, in 
every single, solitary case, no, not in 50% 
of the cases, not in 70%, not in 90%, but 
in 100% of the cases, I have found a 
complete loss of confidence in the sin- 
cerity and the reality of God Almighty 
and Jesus Christ—and because income 
had stopped. 

“And so I say to you, the most import- 
ant in the circle of four, the keystone 
upon which satisfactory adjustment of 
the others seemingly rests—the mest im- 
portant of the four—and The Most Im- 
portant Thing in Life is The Mainten- 
ance of Income, Today and Tomorrow, 
a fixed problem in which, the only un- 
known factor is as to where we are to 
draw this mysterious line that marks the 


a 


ending of Today and the commencemer; 
of Tomorrow.” 


Insurance Is Love Triumphant 





Concluding this sincere talk Mr, Dy 
declared: 

“If men would just learn that Life Jp. 
surance is merely ‘love triumphant’; 
men just believed in the romance and th 
miracle of this great business. Don’t tej 
me that Aladdin’s Lamp has been |oy 
when I can spread a little ink on a pieg 
of paper and underwrite happiness anj 
poise and character and confidence anj 
joy—where by one stroke of a pen | 
can become unafraid to die, and have the 
courage to live. 

“Can’t you take this story to men? 
Can’t you submerge details and help men 
with this troublesome job of living. Mey 
are worried. Life Insurance is the ap. 





swer. Women and children are the ip. 
spiration. 
“Men are talking Peace—thinking 


Peace—praying for Peace—legislating for 
Peace. And that is right. We may haye 
Peace congresses until the brooks sing 
it and the rivers carol it—and the clonds 
hang it from their white banners—an( 
the birds chant it—but men will never 
lay down their arms and kiss the whit. 
ange! that has always stood weeping over 
every human battlefield until they may 
enjoy individual economic stability—ani 
until somebody has had the courage to 
pay the uttermost of sacrifice for Peace 
on Earth and Good Will toward Men. 

“Can’t we, this group—this powerful 
group of evangelists—can’t we spread the 
warm, snug, blanket of protection over 
the great American home—this great 
family corporation—can’t we spread the 
gospel of economic stability—individual 
stabilitv—can’t we lead men into an own- 
ership that spells hope and delivers satis- 
faction? Do that, boys, accept the chal- 
length of the day, carry on in the fair 
name of Life Insurance—and God bless 
you—all will be well!” 





Women In Round Table Conference; 
Frank Advice From Their Leaders 


Milwaukee, Sept. 26—The insurance 
women attending the convention held a 
round table conference this morning with 
Sophia W. Bliven, manager of the wo- 


men’s unit of the John A. Stevenson 
Agency, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, in 
the chair. She introduced Corinne V. 
Loomis, who has made a phenomenal suc- 
cess as manager of the women’s unit of 
the Paul F. Clark agency, John Hancock, 
in Boston. 

Miss Loomis said that a woman to 
earn $5,000 a year had to be as competent 
and possess the abilities of a man earn- 
ing $25,000 a year. She went even 
stronger than that. She declared that a 
woman to succeed had to be better 
equipped than the average man she meets 
in competition. She made a plea that 
women learn more about how to use 
leisure time. 

“The men know how to play and as a 
1ule we do not,” she said, “When Sat- 
urday afternoon comes they are out on 
golf links, or fishing, or playing tennis 
with their minds concentrated on the 
game. They are not thinking of busi- 
ness. I think we could read with profit 
the book which has been written by 
Calkins, the advertising man, about hob- 
bies. If you will tell me what you do 
with your hobbies I will tell you what 
you will be ten years from now. If we 
are to succeed we must work during 
working hours, play during playing hours 
and not mix the two. 

“Among my other recipes for success 
are these: We must have a burning de- 
sire to succeed. We must have a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice where sacrifice is 
necessary. We must possess practical 
idealism. We must realize that yester- 
day is a cancelled check, tomorrow a 
promissory note.” 

Miss Loomis made an eloquent plea for 
the C. L. U. She said it was worth all 
the time needed to acquire this degree. 





Sara Frances Jones of the Equitable 
Society at Chicago also talked enthusi- 
astically about the C. L. U. In the year 
when she wrote $1,000,000 insurance, Miss 
Jones found time for a lot of concentra- 
tion on her studies, the mastery of which 
enabled her to become a C. L. U. 

In her talk, Miss Bliven also recom- 
mended a book, suggesting that the wo- 
men agents read Sir William Osler’s “A 
Way Of Life.” It tells the necessity of 
living from day to day and preparing 
each day for the next. The women’s unit 
of the John A. Stevenson Agency of the 
Penn Mutual in Philadelphia, headed by 
Miss Bliven, was started in 1930. The 
seven women who were with the agency 
the first year are still there. The agency 
is located in a different building than 
that of the home office. It is a separate 
unit. Miss Bliven had only scorn for 
the agents who do not know their job. 
She was somewhat sarcastic about agents, 
both men and women, who try to ride on 
the knowledge and experience of others 
when they are too indolent to gather 
their own information. 

Miss Bliven took a couple of shots at 
producers who go into agency meetings 
and waste time by asking questions the 
answers to which they should know. 
Mere book learning however, mere at 
tendance at agency meetings are entirely 
insufficient. What the agent needs most 
is constant practice in the field. The 
more practice the agent has the more 
competent the agent becomes. 

One criticism heard of some women 
agents is that it takes too long for them 
to get to the point. An agent is fre 
quently met by the question “What 
your plan?” One thing agents must 
learn she said is how long it takes them 
to present a sales plan. “Try to cut tt 
short,” was her advice. “Anyway, do not 
delay too long in telling what is in your 
mind and reaching that place where yo 
ask the prospect to buy.” 
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Increasing “Trusteeship 


Predicted By ai he 


An increasing recognition of the prin- 
ciple of trusteeship in corporate busi- 
ness, a principle long recognized in in- 
surance is a chief need of the economic 
world at present, James Lee Loomis, 
president of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, told the Friday morning session of 
the convention. Discussing current prob- 
lems in the nation he said, “There can 
be no capital without thrift, and no la- 
bor without capital. It is not a question 
of human rights against property rights. 
The two are one and inseparable. Labor 
or management may destroy an enter- 
prise, but only the two working together 
can re-create it.” 

Explaining what he meant by the trus- 
teeship principle Mr. Loomis said: 


It was not so many years ago, as his- 
tory measures time, when people pos- 
sessing or occupying property retained 
it only by virtue of the strength and 
ability with which they could defend it. 
Gradually laws, developed by custom and 
decree, recognized property rights and 
brought the power of public authority to 
the aid of invaded rights. In time, it 
became possible to transmit property af- 
ter death to designated beneficiaries. The 
recognition of the right to acquire, re- 
tain and transmit property, together with 
the means of accumulating and trans- 
mitting knowledge started civilization on 
its march of progress. 


Savage tribes remained stationary, each 
generation beginning exactly where each 
previous generation began, because there 
were no storehouses of knowledge and 
no safeguards for the protection of prop- 
erty, and no means of passing it on to 
the next generation. Civilization is al- 
together dependent upon a broad under- 
standing and a wide application of this 
fundamental principle of capital accumu- 
lation by the practice of thrift. Unless 
the savings fund is secure and there is 
some income upon it, money is hoarded 
and there is no benefit to the public. 

Thrift is a virtue, and not related to 
avarice or greed. Practicing this virtue 
of thrift, we may be able to press for- 
ward this Golden age; abandon it, and 
we shall surely turn backward. It is a 
cardinal principle of human _ progress. 
There can be no capital without thrift, 
and no labor without capital. It is not 
a question of human rights against prop- 
erty rights. The two are one and in- 
separable. Labor or management may 
destroy an enterprise, but only the two 
working together can re-create it. 


Proprietors and Trustees Different 


It is almost within recent times that 
Society developed the need of a system 
of trusts. This is a plan whereby the 
legal title is placed in one person, but 
with all the benefits in favor of another. 
Two well defined classes are thus 
created—trustees, who hold the legal 
title and manage, and they that are en- 
titled to all the benefits. A little reflec- 
tion will indicate to you how very re- 
cently this idea has been developed in 
our business life. 

Two or three generations ago, sub- 
Stantially all of the business and indus- 
try of this country was proprietary; that 
1s, owned and managed by the same per- 
sons. No more than a generation ago, 
this was still the case with most of our 
business. With the important exception 
of agriculture, the great volume of the 





country’s business—production, manufac- 
turing,. transportation, communication, 
banking and insurance—is now carried 
on by corporations. In this brief space 
of time, we have swung this large pro- 
portion of the enterprise of the country 
from proprietary ownership to what is, 
in effect, a trustee ownership. We have 
done this more rapidly than we were 
able to understand and apply the rules 
of trusteeship. 

This trustee relationship as between 
officers and directors, as trustees, on the 
one hand, and on the other hand a large 
property interest owned by millions of 
bondholders and stockholders and other 
types of beneficiaries everywhere, is 
something that requires more than one 
gencration for its perfection. The busi- 
ness of the country has grown so rap- 
idly and to such vast proportions, that 
progress in this high art of management 
has not kept pace with the necessities 
of the conditions. 

The Technique of Trusteeship 

Where mistakes in the past have been 
made, better judgment will prevail. What 
I may term the technique of trusteeship 
is developed by careful training, long ex- 
perience, and especially by tradition, 
which is the passing on by oral discus- 
sion from one group of managers to an- 
other of all those customs, practices and 
rules of operation that have been long 
tested and found to be right. It is not 
a change in our whole economic struc- 
ture, as I see it, that we should strive 
for, but a fuller knowledge of the rules 
respecting trust management, and a 
wider application of those rules. It is 
safer, it seems to me, to try to cure the 
ills with which we are acquainted, than 
to fly to those we know not of. Laws 
can do little to enforce improvement in 
this direction. It is an internal and not 
an external matter. The fact that a few 
failures have been made conspicuous, 
clearly indicates that these cases are ex- 
ceptions, and not the rule either in busi- 
ress or in politics. We generalize on 
vices much more easily than on virtues. 

I merely want to indicate to you how 
very important is this relationship in our 
own business life. Unless we are to re- 
turn to former conditions and handle 
business through a multitude of small 
units under proprietary ownership and 
management, then may I suggest that 
the continued progress of society is quite 
as dependent upon a growing sense oi 
trusteeship, as in the past it was de- 
pendent, first upon the security of prop- 
erty, and later upon the transmission of 
property. Whether we detect it or not, 
improvement is steadily being made in 
this quality of corporate management. 

Trusteeship in Life Insurance 


Life insurance had its inception in this 
country about one hundred years ago; 
and its record, one of the romances of 
the modern world, has been made so 
open to you and to the public, that I 
shall not inquire into it beyond the needs 
of the subject. This long record, and 
the growth to its present stature, proves 
two things: First, that it has been and 
still is a very necessary thing in the life 
of the American people; and secondly, 
that it has been administered with fidel- 
ity and ability. I do not mean to imply 
a perfect record throughout this long 
period. Perfection is just an ideal not 
found in our world of actuality. I do 
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wish to say, however, that that record 
indicates a continual display, and a more 
general display, of these dominant qual- 
ities of trusteeship as the years have 
passed. 

Upon the certainty of human exist- 
ence, and upon a low rate of interest 
earnings assumed, life insurance was to 
be sure, securely founded. Statutes 
drafted with intelligence and moderation 
have wisely restricted investments and 
expenses. Insurance officials, supervis- 
ing without attempting to invade the 
field of control and management, have 
made a material contribution to the ex- 
cellency of the whole service. By these 
factors as they are, the conduct and 
growth of this business, the satisfaction 
that the public has received from it, the 
confidence that the public has in it— 
these are primarily the results of man- 
agement and of trusteeship. I do not 
believe you will challenge the proposition 
that neither law nor formula can in and 
of itself make any business undertaking 
safe. 

The Life Insurance Document 

You gentlemen are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the benefits and privi- 
leges of the usual life insurance contract. 
You may even be too well acquainted 
with it to appreciate what a document it 
is. With what study, needs have been 
explored, clarified, sifted, tested and 
weighed as to cost; how scientific have 
been the calculations of premiums, re- 
serves, and surrender values. In the 
enthusiasm for growth, in the stimula- 
tion that rivalry creates, there have been 
plenty of opportunities for expensive er- 
rors of judgment; plenty of temptations 
to depart from the direct line. You pos- 
sess in the instruments with which you 
approach your prospects, documents 
suited to practically every need it is our 
business to cover, with the cost of the 
benefits and privileges equitably appor- 
tioned; and withal, covered by adequate 
reserves based neither upon hope nor op- 
timism, but upon the cold facts of broad 
experience. 

No Aberrations in Underwriting 

Neither have the companies wandered 
from the known paths of safety in the 
field of mortality. The three dominating 


In Business 


Loomis 


characteristics of a good trustee are 
these: Fidelity to the purpose of the 
trust, intelligence in the handling of it, 
and courage to do the things required, 
and to refrain from doing the things 
that should be avoided. How easily, for 
gratification in volume, or to seek a spec- 
ulative profit, or for any other purpose, 
companies might have been drawn into 
devious and disastrous ways. 

In this department, where the intrigu- 
ing influences to vary from the perpen- 
dicular were most subtle, the feet of 
your home office executives have been 
squarely on the ground. I know of no 
statutes and no rulings that have any 
material bearing on the selection of risks 
in the underwriting of life insurance. 
Conservative and intelligent underwrit- 
ing is more important, I believe, than 
similar selection of investments. We 
may be able to liquidate slipping invest- 
ments, but impaired risks are quite sure 
to remain with us till maturity. The 
whole experience has been that mortality 
savings have provided more safety mar- 
gin than has been provided by excess 
interest. In this department, whatever 
credit is due, should be apportioned be- 
tween you gentlemen in the field and 
the home office. 


Trusteeship in Choosing Investments 


We are passing through one of those 
periods that our fathers and grandfath- 
ers tersely described as hard times. It 
may have been foreclosures in prospect 
that inspired Stephen Foster to write 
those familiar words, “By’m-by hard 
times comes a-knocking at the door, then 
my old Kentucky home, good night.” 
And I suppose it was similar conditions 
with which Horace Greeley was contend- 
ing, when a creditor of his came on to 
New York, determined to collect. The 
next day, there appeared in Mr. Gree- 
ley’s paper a news item to the effect that 
Mr. So-and-so was in New York looking 
after one of his permanent investments. 

How about the quality of trusteeship 
in the field of investment? Let me ex- 
press an opinion that I believe to be 
thoroughly well supported by the facts. 
The two largest and most important 
thrift enterprises—the life insurance 
companies and the mutual savings banks 
—have the best first mortgage security 
on the essential industries of this nation 
humanly possible to put out in an aggre- 
gate amount as large as the Thirty-two 
Billions of Dollars of invested funds that 
together they possess. Some losses have 
inevitably occurred both in respect to 
income and capital; but with very few 
exceptions, companies have absorbed and 
can comfortably absorb these losses out 
of surplus income and surplus reserves. 
On the whole, the principles of sound in- 
vestment have been faithfully followed. 
Let me tell you what some of these prin- 
ciples are. The need that our society 
has for a particular service or expendi- 
ture is perhaps the first test. 


Railroads, Farms, Homes and Utilities 
All Essential 

This is well illustrated in the field of 
transportation. Our railroads as a group 
are under some financial stress but how 
long do you think any of our large cent- 
ers of population could exist without 
them? The life of the cities depends 
upon them, for there are no means in 
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Yours Is Not the 
Life Insurance, Says S. E. Martin 


It takes money that families 
I will never debate that with 
Certain things must go on re- 
gardless of the incidents that occur in 


Addressing the National Association 
convention on the subject, “Recognizing 
Your Job,” Stanley E. Martin, special 
representative in Columbus for the John 
Hancock, declared that the job is not 
one of selling life insurance but of dis- 
covering the problem of life and offering 
a solution to that problem. Problems of 
life are fixed things, he said. Death of 
the wage earner, in itself, doesn’t pro- 
duce, develop or alter problems in any 
way. It merely brings them to a con- 
spicuous surface. A new form of income 
is needed, that is all. Economically, the 
most important thing in life is the main- 
tenance of income. Out of today’s in- 
come we must satisfy today’s problems. 
Out of today’s income we must also sat- 
isfy tomorrow’s problems. 

Using charts and diagrams to illustrate 
his points, Mr. Martin delivered a clear 
and dramatic speech. Acknowledging his 
debt to Carroll Day for determining his 
philosophy of life and of living, Mr. Mar- 
tin said in part: 


I was taught that prior to any attempt, 
in the building of an organized sale for 
the sale of life insurance, there must be 
a background built, a definite philosophy 
of life and of living. If we are to go 
about among men and tell them about a 
philosophy that is good for them, per- 
force we must have a philosophy of our 
own and a consciousness that it is correct. 

Always talk about life, and then the 
discussion of life insurance becomes auto- 
matic after we have fixed the problem 
and are searching for: a solution geared 
to meet the problem of life—there is no 
argument—there is no debate—there is 
no need for trick answers to so-called 
cbjections—there can’t be any objections. 
The problem of life is as it is. 

The economic problems of life are spe- 
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the careers of families. Food, clothing, 
and shelter must continue, even though 
the source from which they are derived 
is eliminated. Money must come from 
some place. 

Well, it comes either out of a source 
organized for that purpose, or it comes 
out of the chaotic processes common with 
emergencies, but it must come—then it 
is pretty easy for me to see that eco- 
nomically the most important thing in my 
life is the maintenance of income. That 
is what I work for, and that is what each 
one of you works for—the maintenance 
of income. 

I wonder if it wouldn’t be good judg- 
ment for people to do this: To first, out 
of today’s income, set up the right to 
live tomorrow—the irreducible minimum, 
but the right to live; and then, on what 
is left, set up the standard by which you 
will live today. Wouldn’t that be good 
judgment? And wouldn’t it be fine for 
men if you could teach them to do that ” 

We have said “today” and “tomorrow” 
a good many times. Perhaps it would be 
well to define them. By “today” I mean 
when I earn an income and have a sur- 
plus. And by “tomorrow” I mean when 
I no longer earn income and look with 
anxious eyes to the property created out 
of surplus. Now it must deliver income. 
There is no thrill, no greed, no psycho- 
logical factors now. It must deliver. 

Mine is not the job to sell life insur- 
ance. Oh, no. My job is to sell the 
recognition of the problems of life as 
they are, and then to offer to some poor, 
harassed man the only solution: Life In- 
surance! 


Manuel Camps Uses Real Case 


To Demonstrate 


After describing life insurance as “the 
modern miracle,” Manuel Camps, Jr., 
manager for the Penn Mutual Life in 
Boston, explained to the convention why 
it lives up to that title, a fact that agents 
should never forget lest they lose their 
enthusiasm and therefore the ability to 
make plenty of prospects see insurance 
in the same light. Mr. Camps said in 
part: 


I venture to say that everyone in this 
audience would be perfectly willing to 
admit that life insurance in itself repre- 
sents a miracle. That is, you’d be willing 
to admit it after giving a little bit of 
thought to what life insurance is and 
does, and you’d be willing to admit it 
because you’re in the business and you 
understand a great deal about life insur- 
ance. 

However, I think you'll agree that out- 
side of the life insurance business not 
everyone looks upon life insurance as a 
miracle, and probably the reason is that 
the average layman doesn’t understand 
enough about life insurance to so regard 
it. And yet even those laymen who have 
bought considerable life insurance and 
who believe in it thoroughly, and who 
understand it quite well, have never 
thought of it as a miracle, mainly be- 
cause, I think, that there is not one 
agent in ten who ever points out this 
idea. 

I once heard a great general agent 
make the statement that if he could sell 
ideas to his agency as easily as he could 
sell ideas to the public he’d have the 
greatest agency in the United States. In 
other words, his thought was that when- 
ever his agents became excited about 
something connected with their business 
they went out and got their prospects 
excited, and consequently secured appli- 


“Modern Miracle” 


cations. As proof of this point, just wit- 
ness the large volume of business that 
has always resulted when various compa- 
nies have announced changes in disa- 
bility, cash values, and so forth. 


Just why is life insurance a miracle? 
Let me cite a case—a very simple, more 
or less average case; nothing phenome- 
nal, and nothing particularly extraordi- 
nary, but just the kind of case that you 
and I and the average agent are writing 
constantly. This is the case of a young 
man thirty years old who is married and 
has two children, and earns $2,500 a year. 
This young man was approached by a 
good life insurance agent; one who was 
enthusiastic and excited about his busi- 
ness; one who himself looked upon life 
insurance as a miracle, and therefore 
conveyed that idea to this prospect, and 
eventually brought the prospect’s life in- 
surance estate to the point of $25,000. 
Now this prospect has no rich uncle in 
New Zealand who is going to die and 
leave him $100,000. He can expect noth- 
ing from any of his relatives. He and 
his family are absolutely dependent on 
what he earns. 

He is depositing about 20% of his 
earned income in life insurance, consider- 
ably more than the average life insur- 
ance owner has invested in life insurance. 
But don’t forget that this prospect has 
become excited about the idea, and when 
we’re excited about any idea we're apt 
to do better than an average job with it, 
and furthermore, this deposit brings him 
a peace of mind that no other outlay 
of money could bring him, because he 
knows that if he shakes hands with a 
taxi cab on his way home tonight, his 
wife and two children will have $100 a 
month as long as the mother lives, and 
then there will be $25,000 still remaining 





intact when the children are grown up. 
Policyholder Wins Either Way 

That’s the negative side perhaps. That’s 
the side we don’t like to look at, but 
nevertheless, that’s the side we must first 
protect. On the other hand, this pros- 
pect has peace of mind, because when he 
reaches Age 65 and his children are 
grown up and presumably self-support- 
ing, he and his wife are going to have 
enough on which they may live comfort- 
ably for the rest of their days, even 
though there may be another depression, 
even though he has saved absolutely 
nothing else, even though every invest- 
ment has gone sour. 

And here’s another thing—he has the 
inental satisfaction of knowing that when 
he reaches Age 65 he has not deposited 
with the company as much money as 
they, in turn, give him at that age. So 
whichever way the cat jumps, he’s bound 
to win, because he can very easily figure 
that at Age 65 he has deposited less than 
$20,000, and the company is then going 
to give him $25,000 plus. Therefore, he 
knows that if he dies before 65 he can’t 
possibly have deposited as much with the 
company as they will pay to his wife and 


children. In other words, if he dies pre. 
maturely, the life insurance company will 
give his wife and children what he hoped 
to accumulate for them, provided every. 
thing went along all right, whereas if 
he lives to 65 and has lost everything 
else, the company is still going to pay 
him $25,000. Even if he’s in good cir. 
cumstances at 65, an additional $25) 
in cash will not be looked upon as 4 
burden. 
Why Insurance Is Called Miracle 

And that’s why I maintain that life 
insurance is a miracle, because there js 
no other method under the sun whereby 
this situation may be arranged and cop. 
summated. 

All right, we know all of that, but the 
trouble is that too many of us are in. 
clined to keep it a secret from our pros. 
pects, or if we don’t keep it a secret, 
we don’t impart it to our prospects with 
that degree of enthusiasm and excite. 
ment that creates a desire in the mind 
of our prospect to get on the old band 
wagon. So many of us are casual with- 
cut realizing it, and remember the old 
axiom, “If you’re casual you'll be taken 
casually, and you'll be the casualty.” 


Insurance Should Not Be Savings 
Account, Trust Officer Declares 


Discussing the underwriter and the 
New Deal from the standpoint of one 
outside the life insurance business look- 
ing on, William A. Stark, vice-president 
and trust officer of the Fifth Third Union 
Trust, Cincinnati, told the convention at 
Milwaukee some of his observations of 
insurance practices, sounded a note of 
warning on certain points and gave the 
agents some advice in the matter of sales 
methods. He spoke not on the political 
New Deal but on the New Deal in busi- 
ness which the country was handed be- 
fore the last presidential election bring- 
ing about new conditions of living and of 
getting a living. 

“Unlike the bankers,” Mr. Stark said, 
“you and your companies still have the 
benefit of popular approval and it be- 
hooves you to so conduct yourselves as 
to retain the benefit of that most impor- 
tant asset. 

“In recent years when people hesitated 
to put their capital in a place where it 
could not be quickly withdrawn the life 
insurance salesman placed the emphasis 
on the selling of what I call not invest- 
ment contracts but savings accounts. 
Now that the companies are faced with 
an extremely low yield on high class in- 
vestments, which low yield is likely to 
continue for a considerable period of 
years, they are really putting on the 
brakes, and many of you are protesting 
against this action. This means that you 
must get away from the savings bank 
(sometimes wrongly called investment) 
sales argument and go back to the sell- 
ing contracts which life insurance com- 
panies were created to make and which 
they have demonstrated they can carry 
out.” 

In discussing annuities Mr. Stark de- 
clared that although he was a great be- 
liever in annuities he did not favor an 
annuity which could on short notice and 
without material loss be turned into cash. 
He continued: 

“So far I have endeavored to convince 
you that insurance should not be a sav- 
ings account and that it should not be 
sold as such. However, if it is to remain 
as liquid as it now is, the consequences 
are going to be serious. The life insur- 
ance companies of this country are well 
aware of this fact and, unless I am great- 
ly mistaken, they are going to correct 
the situation as fast as they can without 
unduly disturbing you and their policy- 
holders.” 


Gives Advice to Agents 


In addressing himself to the salesmen 
he discouraged the use of tax avoidance 
as sales argument in that it invites an 
increase in taxes. He said: “As things 
stand now your merchandise is good 
enough to sell without this argument and 





should the tax burden of insurance be 
increased it would seriously interfere 
with its value to your clients.” 

Mr. Stark continued: “I wish to cau- 
tion the underwriter against a practice 
much used up to 1931 and which proved 
quite costly to many of you. I refer to 
the acceptance by the underwriter of 
notes for the entire first year’s premium 
and, in many cases, for all or a part of 
the second year’s premium. Experience 
has undoubtedly made it unnecessary for 
anyone to warn you about this practice. 

“Your home offices have taken a step 
which will help in solving this problem, 
and to date the underwriter, instead of 
appreciating this assistance, goes around 
complaining about the crankiness of the 
home office. It has decided that in sell- 
ing those contracts which life insurance 
companies were created to sell, care must 
be taken to see to it that the applicant 
for a new policy has sufficient income 
in prospect to enable him to carry this 
new insurance. Your home office has 
found that overinsurance is not profit- 
able but may prove to be quite costly. 

Answer to Inflation Question 

“Now a word as to a subject which 
you are being forced to discuss in your 
sales talks. I refer to the effect of in- 
flation on life insurance. The answer to 
the question is, first, that the people of 
the United States have too much com- 
mon sense to permit any great degree 
of inflation, and, second, that if serious 
inflation does come, there is no_ safe 
course for the small and medium class 
investor, so he might just as well trust 
the management of our life insurance 
companies which have in the past sur- 
vived all sorts of business conditions.” 

In concluding his remarks Mr. Stark 
declared: “The last five years have en- 
abled the public to pick out the under- 
writer who is carrying his work on as a 
business from the one who is a mere 
peddler of insurance. Incidentally, there 
are still too many underwriters who ped- 
dle their merchandise the way the Ital- 
ian of my boyhood days did his bananas. 
These men are not only a disgrace to 
your profession, but they are belittling 
the value of that very fine piece of mer- 
chandise which you have to market. 

“Life insurance is one of the bulwarks 
of this country’s present economic sys- 
tem. When properly written under ade- 
quate safeguards and sold with proper 
care, it ranks with money in its impor- 
tance and value to mankind. Each pol- 
icy that is improperly sold tends to de- 
stroy the value of every other policy. 
You underwriters without the aid of your 
home offices cannot produce life insur- 
ance, but those who persist in improper 
practices can wreck the entire institution 
of life insurance.” 
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alley Discovered More “Vhan Comet: 


Brought Security from Kear 


John Nelson of Sun Life Tells of Part Played By Early Life Insurance 


In Foundation of Our Present Economic and Political Systems 


The part played by life insurance tables 
in the foundation of our present eco- 
nomic and political systems was clearly 
shown by John Nelson, supervisor of 
public relations for the Sun Life of Can- 
ada and head of the Rotary Interna- 
tional, who read to the Milwaukee con- 
yention a history called “The Curious 
Trail of a Comet,” which he has pre- 
pared. Mr. Nelson’s paper, which was 
a literary highlight of ‘the convention, 
dealt with the achievements of Edmund 
Halley, the famous astronomer and gen- 
erally admitted to be the father of scien- 
tific life insurance. 

In his story Mr. Nelson says: 

Early one May morning almost a quar- 
ter of a century ago, some of you rose 
before daylight and, peering out into 
the darkness, saw a comet with a long 
tail of swirling star-dust sweeping across 
the sky. That comet had not been seen 
for over a century. But you knew it 
would be there at that precise point at 
that exact hour, and you set your alarm 
clocks accordingly. Because more than 
two hundred years before a clever mathe- 
matician and astronomer, Edmund Hal- 
iey, had worked it all out. He had trailed 
this celestial vagabond half way round 
the world and had calculated its orbit 
and its movements so accurately that he 
knew just what it would do and where 
it would be at a given time. For the 
first time in human history he was able 
to announce when it would return to 
view. He set the dates for 1758, 1835 
and 1910. And he was right. So they 
made him Astronomer Royal and _ at- 
tached his name to his discovery. It was 
thenceforward Halley’s Comet. 

This vagrant visitor had terrified people 
for over two thousand years. It ap- 
peared and disappeared without warn- 
ing. The ancients attributed to it all 
sorts of malign influences. Hence its 
appearance caused profound apprehen- 
sion and alarm, for it was the supposed 
Precursor and the portent of all sorts 


of human ills—war, famine, plague and 
death. 


Halley Removed Terror from Comet 


Halley’s discoveries lifted a great ter- 
ror from the minds of men. He delivered 
his own—and all subsequent generations 
—from an age-old fear. They now knew 
when and where to expect these celestial 
visitors. Halley showed that comets 
worked under fixed laws that could be 
determined. If they were not under hu- 


Mian control, they were, at least, within 
the range of human knowledge. The in- 
habitants of this world had pierced the 
Secrets of another and a very distant 
world. And when other worlds cease to 


mystify and surprise, they lose their ca- 
pacity to terrify. 

Halley had his head in the clouds, but 
he kept his feet on the ground. His 
interest in matters celestial was no great- 
er than in things terrestial. And his con- 
c‘usions in one case were as final and as 
authentic as in the other. He was not 
content with charting the progress of 
the stars in the heavens; he applied the 
same meticulous study to the course of 
human life on earth. He had seen the 
first rude attempts of men collectively 
to provide for their families after their 
deaths, and had noted how every such 
efforts was rendered futile, because of 
the lack of data as definite regarding 
human life, as he had found necessary in 
determining the course of the comet. 

So he set out to supply that need. 
He produced a comprehensive mortality 
table. He made sure that these figures 
made him as certain of what was hap- 
pening on earth as he was of what was 
going on in the heavens. So he estab- 
lished a system that not only delivered 
many from the fantastic fear of occasion- 
a! visitations, but the whole human fam- 
ily of one of the chief terrors of death. 


Insurance Tables Produced Loan That 
Saved English Prestige 


(Mr. Nelson described how Halley 
drew up the famous Breslau table of 
mortality experience, the first scientific 
calculation of life expectancy. These 
tables and Halley’s advice were used by 
King William and Mary in floating the 
great loan to the government which en- 
abled England to defeat France in war 
and take again a pre-eminent place in 
European affairs. The money was:raised 
by issuing annuities. All this took place 
at a time when the Bank of England 
was just being organized, creating the 
banking system as we know it today.) 

There were few avenues for safe in- 
vestment, although the century-old East 
India Company had made many mer- 
chants prosperous, and the loan of Wil- 
liam and Mary was subscribed within 
ten days. Through this means the Lon- 
don merchants became vitally interested 
in the government and were thus bound 
to the Whig or governing party. To 
make his rule more secure with the peo- 
ple William signed the Bill of Rights. 
Thenceforward those who paid the taxes 
had the sole right to impose them. Par- 
liament was henceforward a free parlia- 
ment. In addition the ministry was for 
the first time drawn from the party in 
power. 

The press, too, was relieved from cen- 
sorship and has ever since been free. 
A free parliament, a free press, national 
finance, public banking, representative 
government—to all of these Halley’s dis- 
coveries made a definite contribution, in- 
asmuch as he gave permanency to the 
rule of a sovereign whose deposition 
would have restored the Stuarts and nul- 
lified the privileges obtained from the 
Dutch king. 


The Present Century 
Over 200 years now had passed. 





Civilization, meanwhile, had advanced 
to a highly sophisticated state. The earth 
had now become relatively old and popu- 
lous. Men had ceased to fear comets. 
They had ceased to marvel at miracles 
because, forsooth, they had learned to 
work them. They had invented a device 
whereby they could actually speak to 
one another across thousands of miles of 
land and sea. They had developed wings 
and swam under the sea; they grew arti- 
ficial wings and soared into the heavens. 
They had contrived devices so clever that 
food and clothing and fuel were produced 
in abundance for all men. They had con- 
structed vessels so swift that distance 
began to be measured in terms of minutes 
instead of miles. They had reduced the 
world to the proportions of a neighbor- 
hood. 

Yet with all this amazing progress, 
their economic and social wisdom had 
lagged so far beyond physical achieve- 
ment that want followed from abundance. 

Science had put into their hands in- 
struments and materials to move moun- 
tains. So when the century opened they 
had greeted it with a shout, because 
they believed that they were on the 
threshold of the Golden Age. But when 
the century was still young—scarcely ten 
years old—an extraordinary coincidence 
occurred. Halley’s Comet returned. That, 
in itself, caused little comment. It scared 
nobody. Someone had evolved a printing 
press and newspapers flooded the uni- 
verse. So universal was knowledge that 
people no longer associated the appear- 
ance of the comet with all the grim por- 
tents which had terrified their ancestors. 

A few interested people, as I have al- 
ready described, rose from their beds to 
witness the phenomenon. Perhaps it was 
seen by others returning to their beds 
from night clubs. Some of these possibly 
saw two or three comets, not one. There 
were articles in the papers and some in- 
cidental talk for a few days among those 
who had seen it. But it was not a new 
thing. Its coming had been foretold. It 
was no longer an omen, so it ceased to 
terrify. 

There were, it is true, a few simple 
folk who still insisted that it was a sign 
that God had hung in the heavens and 
must forecast some dire events for man- 
kind. The sophisticated, of course, smiled. 

The simple folk proved for once to be 
right and to confound the wise. There 
broke on the world presently not only 
one but all of those calamities which 
comets had formerly portended. Comets, 
to the ancients, foreshadowed calamities 
that never occurred. But in 1910 it pre- 
ceded calamities that none conceived or 
anticipated. 


But Plagues Sweep the Earth 


Instead of using these discoveries for 
constructive purposes, the human family 
had turned loose all these new devices 
in an effort to destroy one another, until 
all the people of the world had become 
involved in a struggle which took millions 
of lives. 

In spite of marvelous advances in the 





medical art, a plague that looked like a 
common cold slew almost as many as the 
war. And to cap all these calamities, 
financial panic swept the earth and de- 
prived millions of food and a means of 
livelihood in a world bursting with plenty. 
It transpired that in getting knowledge, 
people had failed to get wisdom or un- 
derstanding, and some of the calamities 
which followed were the result of the 
stupidity or ineptness of the race. 

Halley had not foreseen that kind of 
a world. There had been some suffering 
in London in his day due to the failure 
of the wheat crop down in Surrey, but 
now millions perished by famine and 
flood on the upper reaches of the Yangtse 
while huge stores of grain moulded on 
another continent and swift ships, ample 
to have transported these supplies to the 
relief of the sufferers, rotted in idleness 
at the wharves. 


Halley in his youth had heard the 
thunder of the Dutch guns destroying 
the shipping off Chatham below London. 
He had seen the men leaving to join 
Marlborough’s army and to establish that 
army’s historic reputation for profanity 
in Flanders. He had been one of those 
who had lived long enough to celebrate 
Marlborough’s victories in the Low 
Countries where that great warrior com- 
manded ordinarily only about 40,000 men 
and fought a major battle about once 
every two years. 

He could not have foreseen the war 
which followed the last appearance of 
his comet in which millions died and 
where practically every day for four 
years there was an actual engagement at 
some point between the Bosphorus and 
the Baltic or on some part of a battle 
line as wide as the world, whose guns 
if in line, would stretch, hub to hub, 
from the Baltic to the old Golden Horn. 

In his own lifetime Halley had seen 
the last visitation of plague to London 
with its 23,000 deaths. He could not have 
believed that in sipte of the strides of 
medical science the war would have been 
followed by a plague so disastrous that 
war's fatalities, compared to those of the 
Great Plague, were only fractional and 
almost equaled those of the Great War. 
Perhaps, least of all, could he have fore- 
seen the financial debacle and sufferine 
and unemployment and death actually 
resulting from a superfluity of the prod- 
ucts of the earth and the output of its 
mills and factories. 


Has Wisdom Kept Pace? 


In short, his logical mind could scarce- 
ly have conceived a race whose social 
and economic wisdom should have failed 
so pitiably to keep pace with its physical 
achievements. Could he have foreseen it 
all he might have felt that such a feck- 
less and wanton folk would be profoundly 
grateful that a more leisurely and re- 
flective age had given to the world a 
man such as himself. 

All their values were based on material 
things—wheat and gold and lumber— 
things the market values of which werc 


(Continued on Page 16) 











A simile comparing life insurance to 
a force capable of taking the place of a 
1,650 pound horse was one of the strik- 
ing points of an address by Grant Tag- 
gart from Cowley, Wyo., where he rep- 
resented the California-Western States 
Life. Mr. Taggart said in part: 

Picture, if you will, your farmer friend 
plowing with a 1,650 pound horse, match- 
ed with another horse half its size. Then 
imagine the farmer taking the big horse 
out of the picture and whipping the 
smaller horse to make it carry the en- 
tire load. What would you do, or think, 
of such an idea knowing that the smaller 
horse could not possibly pull such a load? 

Did you ever stop to think that just 
such a condition exists when the bread- 
winner and father of a home passes 
away? Do you realize that the wife 
is left to carry the load that had always 
been hard for both husband and wife 
to carry? Certainly there is much joy 
and satisfaction in knowing that you have 
been the means of placing protection that 
will counteract such a condition. 

If you want to enjoy your work from 
day to day, you must go home each eve- 
ning knowing deep down in your heart 
that you have done your bit, and thai 
you have actually put some worthwhile 
thing over during the day. This does 
not necessarily mean new business, and 
it should not be necessary for me to 
advise you as to what it does mean. You 
all know the feeling of work well done. 
Preventing a Tragedy in Client’s Family 

Only recently I had a_ policyholder 
come to me stating that it would be im- 
possible for him to pay the annual de- 
posit which would be due on his life in- 
surance. He stated that he had beer 
compelled to borrow the full reserve to 
feed his family during the winter. I 
requested him to try his best and advise 
me by the lapse date just what he could 
do. He came to me on that day with 
the information that it would be impos- 
sible to pay one cent. He was a fine 
man and a worthy father and I could not 
refrain from assisting him with his in- 
surance. I mailed a check and the pre- 
mium was paid 

Before this client could arrange to pay 
me he was accidentally killed. Left at 
kome to assume the trials and battle of 
life were his wife and three children. 
You can well imagine my satisfaction in 
being able to deliver a check under such 
circumstances—here indeed was enjoyed 
that feeling of work well done. 

Another client of mine who had taken 
insurance to protect his wife and seven 
children was forced to drop his policy. 


“Life Insurance A 1,650 Lb. Horse” 
Simile Used By Grant Taggart 
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His wages had been reduced to $35 a 
month due to conditions in the live-stock 
industry. His reserves had been used 
and he could not pay. Was it my mis- 
sion to let the policy drop or to assist 
in finding a way out for my policyholder ? 
The increased reserve was used and with 
the advance of a little cash the policy 
was paid for another year. Only this 
spring this father died from tick fever 
and I was again able to help a grief- 
stricken widow and her children. Again 
I enjoyed that feeling of work well done. 

Do not get discouraged in your work. 
I know too well how you all feel at times 
because I know what it is to be disap- 
pointed. I know what it is to work day 
after day and obtain no business, but 
experience for the past twenty years has 
convinced me that there is only one solu- 
tion, and that is more application to my 
work. 


Don’t Fear Meeting New Friends 


Experience has convinced me that we 
should not be afraid of contacting peo- 
ple, regardless of whom they are. For 
many years I was afraid that I would fail 
if I got away from my immediate circle 
of friends. It was necessary, in 1921, for 
me to find a new location because th- 
territory in which I was working had 
been extensively worked. I went to th> 
little town of Greybull, Wyo., where I 
did not know a person, and to my su-- 
prise was able to write 257 people for 
a total of $730,000 of paid business. This 
was done over a period of ten months 

In 1925 I moved to an entirely new 
territory in another state and was suc 
cessful in putting over my first $1,000,009 
year. 


Plea for Full-Timers Only 


I know from experience that to be suc- 
cessful in this business we must forget 
all the side lines that can so easily at- 
tuch themselves to the sale of life insur- 
ance. Let me appeal to you to make this 
your one and only business. Regardless 
of what line of business you enter you 
must meet the challenge for hard work 
If you will seek one business in life, and 
only one, certainly you should and wil 
accomplish much before your life’s worl: 
is done. 

There is no formula or recipe which 
I can give to you or you to me, that will 
insure success. It is an individual propo- 
sition and is your job and my job to 
build our own structure, and it goes with- 
out saying that the foundation of that 
structure must be as it has always been 
—conscientious, sincere, organized and 
determined effort. We must make good, 
even at the present time, because it is 
our mission and our business to do so. 


Trail of Comet Traced by Nelson 


(Continued from Page 15) 


subject to sudden and violent fluctuations 
due to scarcity or plenty, to changes in 
public taste, to new discoveries, or to 
altered conditions—often to arbitrary 
causes contrived by the cupidity of cun- 
ning men. And hence while the world 
was glutted with food and fabrics and 
fuel, millions hungered and _ shivered. 
Halley had been concerned in human 
values subject to no such fluctuations. 
And as it proved, it was a philosphy and 
a system based on human values that 
almost alone survived. 

In the cataclysm that followed the ap- 
pearance of his comet, many of the 
boasted things regarded as fixed and per- 
manent tottered or fell. Stability, safety, 
security, no longer seemed to exist any- 
where. 

The One Thing That Did Not Tremble 

There was one exception. Those who 
had put their faith in the thing that Hal- 
ley had found and that his successors 


had refined and improved and which had 
been accepted generally in ‘the lands 
which spoke his tongue, found in that 
science something that survived the 
wreck of commercial structures and the 
crash of political and economic worlds. 
Where little else endured, life insurance 
stood unmoved, inviolate, impregnable, 
invincible. In the words of an old Book, 
old even in Halley’s day, “the rains de- 
scended and the floods came and the 
winds blew and beat upon that hous- 
but it fell not because it was founded 
on a rock.” 

And the multitude marveled, for they 
did not know that Halley and Pascal, 
De Witt and Price, and scores and hun- 
dreds of their successors had laid those 
foundations with scientific exactness as 
though in granite. 

Indeed, most of them had never heard 
of Halley, and those who had, thought 
he discovered only a comet. 
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Four Plans of Financing Agents Told 
To Managers Section by R. R. Stotz 


Milwaukee, Sept. 25—Appearing before 
the rural agents group of the Managers’ 
Section, Raleigh R. Stotz, general agent 
Mutual Benefit Life, Grand Rapids, said, 
“The ideal plan for financing an agent 
is yet to be discovered. Financing, as 
we consider it, means giving an agent a 
guaranteed income for a _ longer or 
shorter period at the start of his career.” 

The following plans, Mr. Stotz said, 
have been used in a number of agencies 
with varying degrees of success: 

Plan 1—Pay the agent a salary less 
than received in former work. Pay 
agents 10% of first year commissions as 
additional compensation. This plan re- 
quires the investment of considerable 
capital. 

Plan 2.—Give the agent an advance 
lower than the amount required for liv- 
ing purposes, plus one-half of his first 
year commissions as an added incentive. 

Plan 3.—The manager offers to act as 
the new agent’s banker, extending to him 
a line of credit which is mutually agreed 
upon, but only upon satisfactory collat- 
eral, such as real property, stocks or 
bonds, or endorsed notes. To all intents 
and purposes, the arrangement is ex- 
actly the same as a man would make 
with his bank. As a matter of fact, the 
agents notes, since they are supported 
by collateral, are usually discounted by 
the manager. Little of his own capital 
is tied up. The agent is given, for ex- 


ample, a credit line of $750. Fifty dollars 
a week is the stipulated amount of the 
advance. His first year commissions are 
deposited to his credit, against which are 
charged the weekly advances. He is 
given a statement monthly, a copy of 
which goes to the manager. The con- 
dition of the bank balance is reviewed 
every three months, and arrangements 
are then made for the discontinuance or 
continuation of the plan. 


Plan 4—Take no man who cannot 
finance himself for the first three 
nionths. If at the end of three months, 


he shows promise, the manager agrees 
to advance him for another six months 
for immediate requirements. 

In discussing the worth of an agent's 
business to the general agent Mr. Stotz 
said, “At the present time, because of a 
lower average premium per thousand, 
and a less favorable persistency, it is not 
an easy matter to determine the present 
value of a thousand dollars of business. 
In some agencies it may be as high as 
$7. While in others it could easily be $3. 
For purposes of illustration only we are 
using a figure of $5 realizing that in 
some agencies this would be somewhat 
high and in others it would be low. Each 
general agent can obtain from his com- 
pany an estimate as to the value of his 
business that will apply to his agency 
and be of great value to him in the pre- 
paration of his agency budget.” 


Speakers Make Hit With Audience; 
Two Dramas Mark Closing Session 


Milwaukee, Sept. 28—On the second 
day of the national convention the pro- 
gram was followed with the exception of 
a talk by Dr. Charles E. Albright, North- 
western Mutual Life. Quite a hit was 
made by John I. Wood, National Cash 
Register Co., who gave his famous sales 
talk based on development of a sound 
selling plan. As the convention pro- 
gressed several talks were outstanding. 

Among those making a considerable 
hit, in addition to Manuel Camps, were 
Paul Speicher, Carroll Day of Oklahoma, 
Grant Taggart of Wyoming and George 
J. Kutcher, New York. Day was intro- 
duced by Ted Riehle. 

The concluding features of Wednesday 
afternoon and Friday afternoon were 
two playlets presented by Olivia Orth, 





the insurance dramatist. The actors were 
all insurance people or members of their 
families. The first one was “The Ma- 
gician,” which was first presented at the 
Connecticut General convention, and the 
concluding play was “Your Estate, 
which was based on a book written by 
John A. Stevenson. : 

Carroll C. Day made a big hit with his 
talk, “A Philosophy of Life.” 





Plenty of Dance Partners 


Milwaukee, Sept. 27—There was n0 
lack of dance partners at the convention 
ball last night as the Northwestern Mu- 
tual sent over a large number of girls 
to help out. 
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How Compound Interest Helps P olicyholder 





“Told By A. EK. N. Gray 


How compound interest carries 55% of 
the policyholder’s load was demonstrated 
by Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential, in his talk at the 
fnal session of the convention. Mr. 
Gray said that he didn’t think an agent 
could know too much about life insur- 
ance, although he certainly might talk 
too much about what he knew. But an 
agent well ground in the mathematical 
fundamentals of insurance is never 
afraid to face a deep presentation with a 
prospect who has to be shown. 

Some of Mr. Gray’s remarks follow: 

I’ve always found that the best way to 
prove that any device will work is to 
show how it works. And the more sim- 
ple you can make it appear, the morc 
wonderful you can make it seem. 

I've just discovered something which 
to me is a brand new wonder of life in- 
surance, and I made the discovery while 
trying to simplify my own conception of 
it I was trying to explain the method 
of calculating the premium rate for a 
34% Whole Life policy, to an agent who 
was studying for his C.L.U. exams. He 
just couldn’t seem to master that part 
of the calculation which involves the 
present value of future premiums and 
claim payments, discounted at 314%, so 
I suggested that we cut out the 34%, 
and proceeded to show him how a pre- 
mium would be calculated if there were 
no interest involved. 

I explained that our problem was to 
calculate a level or fixed annual premium 
for a rising annual cost, and that the 
calculation must therefore cover the en- 
tire period which the policy covered. I 
then went on to show him that we know 
from the Mortality Table how many peo- 
ple are going to die each year, and how 
many are going to survive to pay pre- 
mums. And so, knowing how much 
money we are going to pay out over 
the entire period, and how many premi- 
ums we are going to collect over the 
same period, we simply divide the former 
by the latter to determine the annual 
premium. When I asked him if he under- 
stood it, he replied: “Yes, and what's 
more, I understand the interest part 


But here’s where the brand new won- 
der comes in. The basic annual rate for 
a 3%% Whole Life policy at age 35 is 
$1991. The basic annual rate for that 
same policy with no interest rate in- 
volved would be $30.97. Let’s see what 
that means. It means that $30.97 is the 
teal basic annual cost, and that the 314% 
compound interest element provides for 
$11.06 or 35% of this cost, thereby re- 
ducing the policyholder’s load to 65%. It 
means that the 314% compound interest 
clement which we have looked on in the 
past as something of interest only to 
actuaries, actually increases the effective- 
ness of the premium dollar in that par- 
ticular policy by 55%, for if it were not 
or this element of compound inter- 
est, the policyholder would have to 
pay $1.55 for every dollar which he now 
pays. What a wonderful argument in 
favor of organized interested dollars, and 
what a wonderful lesson in organized 
Interested efforts. 

Where Life Insurance Education 
Should Start 

For several years, I’ve been trying to 
nd the point at which education in life 
surance should logically start. And I 
think I have found that logical start- 
ng point in the calculation of a life in- 


surance premium with the interest ele- 
ment eliminated. For here is a point 
from which the student can start with a 
simple understanding of the basic prin- 
ciples of life insurance which will enable 
him to interpret and understand any- 
thing he may learn about life insurance 
from that point on. With this begin- 
ning, he will be able to interpret the 
compound interest element, not as an oc- 
casion for discounted present values, but 
as a means of improving future values. 

He will be able to learn and under- 
stand how the investment element enters 
into any permanent form of life insur- 
ance and the part it plays in its relation 
to the protection element and to the con- 
tract as a whole. He will be able to un- 
derstand how a man who buys any per- 
manent form of life insurance is really 
building an estate for his own future if 
he lives, and is required to pay for only 
enough actual life insurance each year 
to complete that estate for his depen- 
dents if he dies. And he will be able to 
understand why one policy fits a definite 
need better than another and will find 
himself qualified to sell plans, rather than 


policies. 
Unfortunately, there are still many 
men in this business who insist that 


“You don’t have to know that kind of 
stuff to sell life insurance.” Maybe 
these men can sell life insurance without 
a proper knowledge of what they are 
selling, but I wonder if they realize how 
many sales they lose because they are 
not prepared to give the prospect a more 
attractive picture of life insurance than 
the one he already has. I wish these men 
could see the many letters I receive from 
agents, asking for information that 
might help them to retrieve a sale which 
has been lost—information which has al- 
ready been made available to them and 
refused by them because they didn’t 
realize the need of it until it was too 
late. I wish they could realize how many 
sales ideas are offered to them which 
they don’t dare to use because they’re 
afraid of getting out beyond their depth 
in an interview. 

Where Mathematics Would Have 

Closed Case 

Let me give you just one actual ex- 

ample. Here’s an agent who is trying 
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te deliver a policy at about the end of 
the sixty day period allowed for deliv- 
ery. The prospect tells the agent that 
he isn’t going to take a policy with a 
sixty day old date, and pay for two 
months’ insurance which he isn’t getting. 
In the meantime, his age has changed, 
and he finally decides that since he has 
a whole year ahead of him before his 
age changes again, he'll take the whole 
year to think it over. 

That agent should have been able to 
explain to that prospect that although he 
would be paying for two months’ insur- 
ance which he wasn’t getting, he would 
be receiving the benefit of two months’ 
interest which he wasn’t earning, and 
that his policy would therefore mature 
two months earlier, making it possible 
for him to receive two more monthly in- 
come checks than he would receive in 
connection with a policy of current date. 
But by the time we were able to get 
that information to the agent, it was too 
late. 

I’d hate to tell how times 


you many 


Three-Year Old Chart Closed 
A Sale for A. J. Johannsen 


How a chart given a prospect three 
years before had closed a sale even after 
the agent had forgotten the chart’s ex- 
istence was told by A. J. Johannsen at 
the Thursday morning sales clinic. 

“T have found it extremely valuable 
to have something typed or hand lettered 
to show my man. To me it personalizes 
the interview, it indicates preparation 
and thought. It takes advantage of the 
sense of sight, and helps keep both of 
us on the track. In fact-one of the 
cases I sold this month was a man to 
whom I gave a simple little chart three 
years ago. It had completely slipped my 
memory and records. He’ was still on 
the track and got me on too, in spite 
of my bewilderment. 





“In planning what I am going to say 
and how and when I am going to say it, 
I try to stick to a few simple rules. After 
the greeting, salutation, and possibly a 
philosophical remark on the weather, I 
try and make a strong statement or ask 
a simple question pertinent to his need. 
i use the phrases I like, because my ex- 
pression, my voice, my demeanor can 
make them more commanding in interest 
and attention. To me this first state- 
ment is of extreme importance because 
iti starting the interview right I create a 
serious state of mind in my man and 
direct his thinking. Therefore, before 
I go to see him I have planned the exact 
phrase I will open the interview with. If 
it’s a new phrase I try it on someone 
else first, usually another agent.” 


I am called on to explain that the policy- 
holder who makes a policy loan is not 
paying 6% on his own money. We have 
already loaned his money to someone 
else at 6%, and he is borrowing someone 
else’s money and putting up his reserve 
as security. And we've got to charge 
interest because we have guaranteed him 
a minimum return on his money over a 
long period of years. 

A manager once asked me if I didn’t 
think it was possible for an agent to 
know too much about life insurance. I 
told him it was possible for an agent to 
talk too much about it, but that it was 
impossible for him to know too much 
about it. 

Two Sales Closes 

I realize that sometimes a _ prospect 
will raise some question concerning life 
insurance with the deliberate purpose of 
avoiding the purchase of it. Having in 
mind the fact that no bridge is safe to 
the man who doesn’t want to cross, I 
wonder, for instance, how much time we 
have wasted, trying to convince prospects 
that life insurance is safe, when we 
haven’t yet made them realize that their 
families are not safe without it. In the 
case of such a prospect, we’ve got to 
increase his faith by increasing his de- 
sire, and I offer this idea which has been 
used effectively. 

“Mr. Prospect, are you willing to agree 
that if you were to die tonight, your 
family would be safer with life insur- 
ance than they are without it? And are 
you willing to admit that you are more 
worried about the safety of your family 
than you are about the safety of your 
dollars? Because if you are, you have 
reached a point at which you've got-to 
risk either your family or your money. 
And realizing that you have reached that 
point, don’t you also realize that you 
have already had ample proof that life 
insurance is safe and that my company 
is a safe company in which to buy it?” 

Sometimes a prospect will refuse to 
listen to reasonable persuasion, assuming 
the attitude that any attempt on your 
part to sell him is a signal for him to 
act like a man in a contest of some sort. 
Here’s an idea that has been used ef- 
fectively with that type of prospect. 

“Mr. Prospect, I’m afraid I’ve given 
you the impression that this is a contest 
between you and me. As a matter of 
fact, it’s a contest between your two 
selves. One is the self that thinks of 
the premium and of the things you will 
have to go without in order to pay it. The 
other is the self that thinks of the insur- 
ance and of the things your family may 
have to go without if you don’t buy it. 
So let’s have a real contest. Just put 
down on a sheet of paper the income 
your family would have to live on if you 
were to die tonight, and under that, list 
the things they would have to go with- 
out. Then put down the income they 
would really need, and under that, list 
the things you would have to go without 
in order to provide that income for them 
Then let your two selves fight it out 
and see if your better self isn’t really 
the better man after all.” 

Why His Prospects “Die Tonight” 

Perhaps you’ve noticed that my pros- 
pects have a habit of dying tonight. 
Well, I’m just as willing to let them 
live as you are, after we have first made 
life worth while. The man who is in- 
terested in old age income has too much 
time to think it over before he buys, 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Insurance Only Instrument Designed 


For Old Age Income, Speicher Says 


Too many people in the average class 
financially have failed to realize, when 
trying to build up a reserve for their 
future lives, that after all, stocks and 
similar instruments of finance were not 
created to form an investment for people 
of moderate means but were created 
many years ago in different circum- 
stances to build up industry, the Wed- 
nesday morning session was told by Paul 
Speicher, managing editor of the Insur- 
ance R. & R. Service. Since these se- 
curities were never designed for an aver- 
age financial set-up, is it any wonder 
that they have been disappointing in a 
large measure? Mr. Speicher asked. He 
said in part: 


When we approach the problem of dis- 
covering why it is that the plans which 
the average man has been using to solve 
the problem of future income have failed 
to solve that problem, why it is that 
these plans which he believed would lead 
him to a destination far different from 
that land to which he believed he was 
walking, we find the answer to be a very 
simple one. 

To solve the problem of future income, 
he is using plans which came into ex- 
istence long before the average man had 
a problem of future income, plans which 
were never intended to solve that prob- 
lem. 

We need not go far back to come to 
the period when the average man lived 
upon the generosity and under the pro- 
tection of a liege lord or of a patron, 
one who was responsible for the welfare 
of those about him. There were in those 
days of existence almost all of the forms 
of finance with which we today are 
familiar. The share of stock which rep- 
resented the debts of a business or of 
a corporation, the mortgage which repre- 
sented a personal debt. These instru- 
ments of finance came into being and 
were used centuries before the average 
man had a problem of future certainty 
of income to solve. 

Now, the purpose of these commonly 
accepted investment mediums is not to 
make certain future income. They came 
into existence long before man had that 
problem; and, therefore, they were never 
intended to solve it. The purposes of 
stocks, bonds, notes, mortgages, liens, 
and so on, are and always have been, 
to furnish business and industry with 
capital. For that purpose these invest- 
ments came into the world and for that 
purpose alone they serve. At no time 
in the past have they been even indirectly 
interested in the problem of man’s future 
income. 

These instruments of finance were not 
designed to build a financial house in 
which a man and his family might live 
contentedly, knowing that future income 
had been made secure. They were de- 
signed to build a financial market place 
in which the affairs of business are trans- 
acted. They will not work when applied 
to man’s personal financial problems, be- 
cause they do not recognize the factors 
that are involved in those problems. They 
will not work in solving the problem of 
future income because they were never 
intended to solve that problem for the 
average man. They will not work—and 
yet for more than a hundred years we 
have attempted to force them to solve 
a problem which they were never in- 
tended to solve, and the natural result 
is tragedy, confusion and failure. 

When the X & O railroad floats a bond 
issue, it does not do so to give John 
Jones, a young bookkeeper with a wife 
and a small child, the ideal plan which 
will enable him to provide in the future 
for himself and for his family. It floats 
the issue in order to add air condition- 
ing equipment to 500 passenger cars. It 
is not interested in John Jones or in his 
financial problem. It is interested only in 
getting the money on the best terms 
The purpose of the 


possible to itself. 





plan is not to help John Jones, a young 
bookkeeper, but to help the X & O rail- 
road. 

Try to Solve Problem With Wrong Tool 

Yet the John Jones’s, and the Marvy 
Smiths and the John Adams’s continue 
to attempt to solve their personal finan- 
cial problems by using plans which were 
never created nor intended to solve those 
problems. 

Now, it may be argued that these in- 
struments of finance are wealth, and that 
being wealth they are productive, and 
that, therefore, a man should seek their 
accumulation. This reasoning rests upon 
a false premise, the assumption that the 
objective of the average man is the ac- 
cumulation of wealth from past savings. 

The accumulation of wealth is not the 
ultimate objective of saving and invest- 
ing. The ultimate objective of saving 
and investing is the assurance of future 
income. The problem is not the problem 
of saving money for the sake of saving 
money, but rather it is the problem of 
using savings from past earnings in such 
a way that future income can be assured. 
This is a fundamental to which the life 


insurance man can return again and again 
in his thinking. We do not save pri- 
marily to accumulate capital. We save 
to assure the certainty of future income, 
and it is, therefore, logical that a man 
should use the plan which has as its 
primary purpose the assurance of future 
income. 


Not Attacking Securities 


Nothing in what I may say today is 
to be interpreted as an attack upon any 
type of financial institution. My purpose 
is not to attack, but to define, to set up 
the boundaries of life insurance service, 
to measure the field which it encloses, 
and to draw as definite a picture as pos- 
sible of the work which it performs. All 
types of honest financial service have 
their place and render their service. In 
defining the place of life insurance, I 
am not attacking other financial insti- 
tutions. 

Nor am I attempting today to analyze 
the financial problems of the man of 
wealth, the capitalist. Rather my job is 
with the average prospect upon your 
prospect list, the young business man, 
the young school teacher, the junior of- 
ficer, the clerk, the professional man, the 
older employed man with a family of 
growing children, the older man who is 
beginning to think seriously of the prob- 
lems of retirement, the rank and file of 
our people who today are seeking amid 


the turmoil and the uncertainty of thj, 
changing world not only to enjoy eags 
day a measure of the good things which 
our modern civilization has made pos. 
sible, but to provide for themselves ang 
for their families for all the days in th 
future. 





Compound Interest 


(Continued from Page 17) 


but the man who may die tonight muy 
think fast. 

I don’t like the thought of death any 
more than you do, or the prospect does, 
but I know how wonderful it feels, when 
Death sneaks up close to you, to be able 
to look it in the face and laugh at it, and 
say to it, “I know that you don’t play 
fair, and that’s why I cheated you be. 
fore you had a chance to cheat me.” 

Wars aren’t won by men who simply 
love their country. Wars are won by 
men who hate the enemies of the country 
they love. And by that same token, men 
don’t buy life insurance simply because 
they love their families and because they 
want to see them protected. They buy 
life insurance because they hate the 
thought of dying and leaving them un. 
protected. So you see, I’m not suggest. 
ing that we make our prospect fear 
death. 





Loomis Predicts Increasing Trusteeship 


(Continued from Page 13) 


sight by which the bulk of their traffic 
can otherwise be moved. 

The farm is the source of the nation’s 
food supply. Therefore it is a funda- 
mental industry. Someone has wisely 
remarked that agriculture is the only 
continuously successful occupation from 
the time of the pyramids. It is just out 
of whack for the time being. 

Behind the city mortgage primarily is 
the value of space and location in a 
congested center of population, while the 
building in which we live fulfills the need 
of shelter. 

Modern society now looks upon elec- 
tricity for light, heat and power as an 
indispensable service. This is what fur- 
nishes a sure support for our public 
utility corporations; and whatever may 
be the trials and troubles of the holding 
companies, the senior bonds of the oper- 
ating companies which represent with 
few exceptions the life insurance invest- 
ment in this field, are sound securities 
as a result of this need in our modern 
standard of living. 

Our Government, State and Municipal 
bonds represent the need of law and or- 
der, administration of justice, promotion 
of education, maintenance of public 
highways, and other services now def- 
initely woven into the pattern of our 
social fabric. 

As all of these things I have men- 
tioned represent the dominant needs of 
society, so we find the life insurance in- 
vestment apportioned among these sev- 
eral classes. The percentage of the to- 
tal put into other channels is too small 
to be noted here. The fact that any one 
of these dominating needs is present, 
does not of itself by any means make a 
good security out of a poor one. Eter- 
nal care and study in selection is the 
price of safety. 


Results of Twenty Years’ Investing 


I tell you this not as a commenda- 
tion of the old, nor as a criticism of the 
new—Youth has its virtues no less than 
Age—but merely to point out what I be- 
lieve to be a fact, that this quality of 
trusteeship in corporate administration, 
involving as it does skill, experience, 
judgment and courage, is a matter of de- 
velopment over a longer period of time 
than we have been willing to admit in 
these high speed years. The perform- 
ance of the life insurance companies of 





England and of our own mutual savings 
banks appears to be good evidence in 
support of this statement. 

The return upon invested capital funds 
has for some time now been steadily 
diminishing. I have indicated above a 
reduction during the past four years of 
about %%. How long this period will 
continue before we reach a bottom level, 
cannot be determined. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the turnover in the life insurance 
investments is a relatively slow process. 
There is at the present time no adequate 
outlet for the investment of life insur- 
ance reserves with anything like a satis- 
factory return, and carrying that degrec 
of security that these trust funds re- 
quire. 

I describe these conditions to you for 
the purpose of showing that we are liv- 
ing and doing business under a different 
set of circumstances. Through all the 
experience of the past century, life in- 
surance has rendered a social and eco- 
nomic service constantly better in its 
application to needs, more secure in its 
position, wider in its national scope, and 
with ever increasing popularity in the 
public mind. 

Let us not be too much upset because 
of the times in which we are living. 


Legislative Errors Will Be Remedied 


We know the chances for error in leg- 
islative and governmental decisions are 
now greater than usual. Experiments 
are being tried in seeking a way out of 
our national difficulties. Mistakes will 
be made. Political expediency, always 
present in a democratic form of govern- 
ment, makes sound judgment difficult. 
These factors of error and the pressure 
of time are elements that to my mind 
create the uncertainties now so difficult 
to overcome. 

There are some people who feel about 
as the two men, somewhat intoxicated, 
whose car was hit by a freight train. 
While they were being nicely carried 
along on the cowcatcher, the one sup- 
pesed to be driving the car said to his 
companion, “This is funny, I got her in 
reverse, and we are going sidewise.” 

However, our faith in the future of 
American democracy and its institutions 
is altogether justified. A controlling por- 
tion of our population is quite capable 
of thinking through when the situation 
requires ‘it. For the ultimate solution 





of our national problems, I attach my 
faith with assurance to enlightened pub- 
lic opinion as the issues become clear, 
and to the correctives administered by 
natural laws. These two things will in 
time attack and correct every false pos- 
tion. 


Trusteeship in the Field 


I have indicated to you some of the 
problems of management from the home 
office standpoint, outlining with what 
success these problems have been met, 
and mentioning some of the difficulties 
of keeping on the right road. Now! 
want to tell you how you gentlemen in 
the field may be expected to function in 
the capacity of trustees, and some of the 
responsibilities in this direction that rest 
upon you. Not only is any expansion in 
the life insurance sphere of influence 
largely dependent upon your ability to 
organize your territory and to interest 
and secure prospects, but the safety of 
life insurance in future years, its cost 
to the policyholder (by virtue of your 
selection at the source) and the com- 
fort and satisfaction that policyholders 
and beneficiaries obtain out of it, is in 
no small measure also within your hands. 


The art of salesmanship requires the 
capacity and the willingness to discover 
the exact needs of the buyer. It as 
sumes a mind unbiased by thought of 
commission or any personal desires, and 
unmoved by fear of any form of com- 
petition. It assumes a full understand- 
ing of the means at cne’s disposal to 
mect squarely his clients’ needs; it de- 
mands the characteristics that inspire 
confidence, convincing the prospect of 
the merits of the undertaking. 


The Agent Is a Human 


Any factor in the picture against the 
interests of the buyer is not one in the 
agent’s favor, and no sale is a benefit 
to him unless it is a benefit to his client 
Your success as a good salesman is fe 
flected in the success of your compaty. 
How human an individual are you? 
you quickly gain the affection of child- 
hood and the smile of old age? 

One of our leading personal produc 
ers who died sometime ago possessed 
this virtue in marked degree. At 4 
meeting one time, in answer to the ques 
tion, “What do you do when you meel 
strangers?”—he replied, “I have never 
met a stranger in my life.” Cultivate 
this quality of love for your fellowmat, 
and it can be cultivated, and you will 
seldom if ever offend the rules of trus 
teeship. 
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